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NOTES ON SKEAT’S ‘CONCISE 
DICTIONARY,’ 1901. 
(See 9 S. x. 83, 221, 356, 461; xi. 43.) 

Liege.—‘ Concise’ says that the derivation 
of this French feudal term is disputed. May 
I point out that there is no good reason for 
doubting the identity of O.F. liege with Ger. 
lediqg (earlier ledic)?’ They are identical in 
meaning, both words connoting freedom from 
feudal service except to one’s direct feudal 
superior. And there is no difficulty in identi- 
fying the two words on the score of form. 
That a form ledic would become liege in Old 
French may be assumed from the cases of 
miege (Lat. medicum), piege (Lat. pedica), 
siege (pop. Lat. sedicum). For confirmatory 
evidence of this etymology of //ege see ‘H.E.D.’ 

Sooth. — ‘Concise’ says “sdS stands for 
*sonth, the loss of n following the lengthening 
of o.” Is not this explanation putting the 
cart before the horse? The usual way of 
accounting for the change from sonth to sod 
is to suppose that the x first nasalized the 
vowel, which was lengthened after the dis- 
appearance of the nasal. There is no evi- 


dence from any analogy that sonth became 
sonth. On this point see Sievers’s ‘ Grammar,’ 
1898, § 66. The same correction has to be 
made under the words “ goose” and “ tooth.” 


Vixen. — ‘Concise’ says that ‘‘fyzxen is 


made from for by vowel-change of Teut. « 
(A.-S. 0) to y.” This cannot be correct, for 
the regular mutation of O.E. o is not y, but e 
—e.g., een, pl. of ora, an ox ; see Sievers’s 
‘Grammar,’ $93. The fact is that O.E. fyxen 
represents a Germanic type /fuhsinjo, with 
Germanic u preserved (not changed to 0) ; 
cp. O.H.G. fuhsin (now /iichsin). To say, 
therefore, that “fyzen is made from for” 1s 
an inexact statement tending to confuse the 
student. The same correction has to be made 
under the word “kernel.” This word is a 
Kentish form from O.E. cyrne/, representing 
a Germanic type 

Vole (a field-mouse).—‘ Concise’ says that 
“vole” is for ** vole-mouse,” and that the 
** vole” in this compound is identical with the 
Norwegian dialect word voll (a field, a wold). 
We are told that “ vole” is a modern word, 
It would be very difficult to account for the 
introduction into England in modern times of 
a Norwegian dialect word, unless for a pro- 
duct of Norway. Again, ‘Concise’ says that 
the original word was “vole-mouse.” But there 
is nothing equivalent to ‘* vole-mouse” as a 
name for the field-mouse in any Norwegian 
dialect. The compound “ vole-mouse” must, 
therefore, have been formed in England. But 
no one has ever heard of such a word as 
**vole,” meaning a field, borrowed from the 
Norwegian. So this etymology of “vole” (a 
field-mouse) must be given up, as it implies a 
derivation from an English-formed compound 
** vole-mouse,” with “vole” meaning “ field” 
—a word which does not exist in any English 
dialect. 

Puppy.—‘ Concise’ says Fr. poupée repre« 
sents a Lat. type puipdta. This is impossible, 
as Fr. ow cannot come from a Lat. @, nor 
Fr. p from an intervocalic Lat. p. Fr. poupée 
requires a popular Lat. type puppdta, just as 
O.F.. poupe (a teat) represents a popular Lat. 
type puppa ; see Hatzfeld’s ‘ Dict.’ (s.v.). 

Punt.—* Concise’ connects O.E. punt (a flat- 
bottomed boat) with Gr. xovrds (a pole), and 
derives both words from an original type 
qgontos. But in the first place the meaning of 
a flat-bottomed boat is quite distinct from 
that of a pole, though the former may be 
propelled on its way by the latter. And, 
secondly, an original type gontés would have 
given zovros in Greek, just as an original 
type golos has given wéAos. Gr. Kovtos is 
generally held to be a genuine Greek word 
connected with Kevréw. 

Wattle.—‘* Concise’ connects O.E. watul (a 
hurdle) with mod. E. weed (a garment) and 
the pre-Germanic root wé (to weave). But is 


such a connexion phonologically possible ? 
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How can an English base wat- have any- 
thing to do with an O.H.G. wat or an 
original root wé ? 

Sigh.—‘ Concise’ does not explain how it is 
that we have the form “sigh” in modern 
English instead of “sike,” the regular repre- 
sentative of O.E. sican. The spelling “sigh” 

»ints to an older spirant sound which started 
ben a weak preterite form *sihte (in Chaucer 
syghte). This is quite regular, for in Ger- 
manic every guttural followed by ¢ becomes 
At. See Sievers’s ‘Grammar,’ § 232. In the 
Windhill dialect the verb is pronounced as 
literary English see, which is proof that a 
spirant was cennsle pronounced. See ‘ Wind- 
hill Grammar,’ § 318. 

Gibbet.—‘ Concise’ says, “Is O.F. gtbet a 
diminutive from Dutch wippe (a gibbet) in 
Hexham?” Both the English pronunciation 
of the initial sound and the form of the 
Italian giubetto (found in Dante) necessitate 
a decided negative to this question. If there 
had been any connexion with Dutch wippe 
the O.F. word would have begun with gut- 
(not gi-), and our English word would have 
retained the French guttural. By-the-by, 
how can gibet, if it be “‘a large stick,” be a 
diminutive of gibe, a moderately sized stick ? 

Rindle (to inflame).—‘ Concise ‘tells us that 
Icel. Ayndill (a torch, a candle) is borrowed 
from O.E. candel, a borrowing from Lat. 
candela (candle). The identification of Icel. 
kyndill with Lat. candela cannot be accepted ; 
for kyndill presupposes an original type 
an a form distinct from candélain root- 
syllable, suffix, and gender. Icel. Ayndill 
cannot be separated from the verb kynda (to 
inflame), a word for which ‘H.E.D.’ does not 
propose any etymology. And our kindle (to 
inflame) is doubtless a derivative of this 
kynda. There is no good reason for identify- 
ing kindle (to inflame) with kindle (to bring 
forth puppies), as suggested in ‘Concise.’ 

I here bring these ‘ Notes’ to a close, 
hoping that they may be of some use to those 
who are interested in English etymology. I 
have made Prof. Skeat’s latest dictionary the 
starting-point of my remarks, not because his 
book calls for special criticism, but because it 
is the most recent and most advanced work 
on the subject, and because it isa work which 
future compilers of English etymological 
dictionaries will be bound to consult. It is 
mainly for the benefit of these compilers that 
I have ventured to offer my criticisms on a 
most valuable book. 

CoMESTOR OXONIENSIS. 


THE ‘PASTON LETTERS’ AND THE ‘N.E.D. 


TueE following quotations from the ‘ Paston 
Letters,’ ed. J. Gairdner, 1897, are earlier 
than those in the ‘N.E.D.,’ unless otherwise 
marked :— 


A, conj. (later). —1487, iii. 464, “ iij. brode girdilles, 
oone of tawny silke with bokill a pendaunt.” 

Abar.—Circa 1492, iii. 379, “he is a bowght to 
remeve the prysoner by a pryvy seall to abarre me 
from myn mony.” 

Abearing.—l454, i. 283, “that the sayd Ledham 
fynde surte of his good aberyng.” 

Abligacion=obligation.—1462, ii. 102. 

Abord, v.—1458, i. 429, ‘‘and then come they and 
aborded the schippe that I was in.” 

Abstract, sb.—? 1457, i. 412, “ I sende you...... also 
a abstracte.” 

Accessary.—1451, i. 190, “Item, to indyte the 
baly of Swaffham...... Heydon, Prentys, of felonye 
as excercarys.” 

Accompany.—1450, i. 102, “‘of other your seid 
ambassitours with him thenne accompanyd.” 

Accomplishing.—1459, i. 460, “‘ for the said accom- 
plisshing of the said purpoos.” 

Accomplishment. — 1456, i. 382, “for th’accom- 
plesshment of youre desire.” Also 1457, i. 420. 

Accountant (true sb.).—1457, i. 415, “* And manye 
othere accomptants that maken lyvere of provy- 
syons. 

Accrue.—1440, i. 41, “ be the vertue of qwch out- 
lagare, all maner of chattell to the seide John Lyston 
apperteynyng, arn acruwyed on to the Kyng.” 

Accustom.—1452, i. Introd. p. lxxviii, “* soudiours 
and men of werre which were accustumed to abide 
uppon the suerte and saufgarde of the same.” Also 
1457, i. 414. 

Adherence.—1450, i. 101, ‘‘ Uppon wich adherence, 
couneell, and counfort of the seid Duke of Suffolk.” 

Adherent, sb.—1451, i. 192, ‘‘ Tudenham and Hey- 
don and here adherentes.” 

Administer, Administrer.—1464, ii. 168, “ the seid 
administers, executores, or feffes.” Jbid., p. 167, 
“or any other executor, administror, or feffe.” 

Admussion.—? 1430, i. 30, “‘ wittenessyng the same 
acceptacion and admyssion of the seyd resignacion.” 

Advertisement.—1457, i. 419. 

Afear, sb. (not in).—1454, i. 281, “the absence of 
many of the well-rewlyd people of the sayd hundred 
of affere.” 

Agnus.—1487, iii, 464, ‘“‘ An Agnus with a baleys.” 

Agrudge.—1450, i. 143, “for reformacion of suche 
wronge as the peples herts most agrugge.” 

Aid.—1452, 1. Introd. p. lxxviii, “the Duc of 
Somersett wold yeve noo counseile, aide ne helpe 
unto the capitanis.” Also 1455, iii, 425, “ myne 
evidents of more ade.” 

Aidant.—1450, s.v. Confortant in ‘ N.E.D.’ 

Aleccion—election, i. 180 and ii. 29. 

Alexander.—1482, iii. 286; also 1487, iii. 464, “A 
blak coveryng for a bed of borde alisaunder.” 

Alias.—1465, ii. 217, “‘ your cuuncell thynketh it 
were well don that ye gete an allias and a pluries.” 

Ambidexter.—145l, i. 192. 

Amassion.—1452, i. Introd. p. lxxviii, “ the losse 
and amission of youre Duchie of Normandie.” Jbid., 
p. lxxix, “* the losse and amission of youre said Toun 
of Cales.” 

Antedate.—1456, i. 388, “howe that any lettre 
patentes shuld be purchased of an ante date.” 
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_ Ap il, v. (later). —1897, Gairdner, note, ii. 238, 
is letter is apostyled in the handwriting of 
John Paston.” 

Appeachment. — Somner in ‘N.ED.’ should be 

Lomner. 
provement. —1450, i. 131, “ approwement of m 

Artic ularly. —1459. 

Aspersion.—1459, “459, in the vertwe of 
the aspercion of Hise holy blood.” 

Assenting, vbl. sb.—1459, i. 457. 

Assertion.—1425, i. 22, ‘“‘the informacion and 
assercion of the seyd Jobn.” 

Assist.—1432, i. 33, ‘that thei shul fermely and 
trewely assisten him in the excercise of the charge.” 
Also 1452, i. 235; and 1461, ii. 30. 

Astrict.—1459, i. 453, “‘ the priour and covent of 
Hiklyng...... be bounden and astrict be wryting 
undyr here covent sealys to > paye yeerly.” 

Attaint, sb. (law ).— ? 1447, i. 65. 

Attempt, v.—1451, i. 214, “for to atempte and 
rere accions.” Also 1452, i. 242. 

Attestation.—1465, ii. 223, “the deposicionys and 
attestacionys off the wytteness.’ 

Attornment.—1479. iii. 262, “lL sent no word to 
hym to take no mony of theym [tenants] but ther 
attornement.” 

Attrochid (=atreach ?).—1450, i. 101, “the seid 
Charles...... hath made open werr a yenst you in 
your seid realme of Fraunce, and hath it attrochid | 
unto hym. 

Audit, v.—1457, i. 415, “‘ to audyt the accompts of | 
the resseyt and despense of my maister housold.” 

Augmentation. —1459, i. 449. 

Available.—1444, i. 54. 

guarding (also vbl. sb.).—1450, i. 159. 

Bail, sb. 1, sense 4.—1450, i. 154, “there to abyde | 
with ae bay le or maynprice.’ 

=baleen, 1489, ini. 347. 

Bath. —1494, iii. 384, “* thes be the namys that war 
mad Knytes of the Bath. + 

Benefactor.—1451, i. 227, “anye benefactor that 
avauncyth hem wyth londs.” 

Benote, v. 1 (later).—1459, i. 453, “‘ with placebo, 
and derige, and messe of requiem benote for the 
soule of Dame Mar 

Black book. 1465. i ii. 221, “‘ the certeyn somme is 
writen in my y blak book of foreyn reseytes that 

yere.” 

Blank, a. (sense 2). —1459, i. 456, “‘a blanke letter 
in »archemyn. ” Thid., blank chartrys.” 

oard, v. (sense 9). "1465, ii. 197, “‘and they for 
to go to bord with the prustes. 
‘ondholder.—? 1466, ii. 283. 

Brendeletts= Brandreth. —1465, iii. 436. 

Bribe, sb. (sense 2).—1451, i. 216, “but he [the 
sheriff) lokyth aftyr a gret brybe.” 

? Brunt, v.—1460, i. 534, ‘‘ and for be cause of that 
he bronde me ev - day be John of Berne 

Capias.—1451. i. 222, “‘As touchyng > capias 
ageynst Pertrich. 

apital, sb. 2.—1467, ii. i “Item, for florysh- 
ynge of capytallis, v*..... vd. 

arrier (sense 3).—1465, ii. 220, ‘‘The berer of 
this lettir is a comon carier.’ 

Carvel.—1458, i. 429. 

Casewell—=casual, i. 459. 

Certificate. —1450, i. 136, “‘the certificat of the 
Dean of Poulys.” 

—1451, i. 222, send yow the cer- 


“Challenge (law).—? 1447, i. 65. 


Chamber (sense 7).—1454, i. 286, “‘the seid Anneys 
shall bere the costages thereof the day of the 
weddyng, with swech chaumbeyr as shall be to 
the plesir of the seid Anneys.’ 

Chamberlainship.— 1450, i. 128, “the Chamber- 
leynship of Inglond.” 

‘Chancery-hand.—1448, i. 76, “ ‘Wrytyn with my 
noune chaunsery hand, yn hast.” Also 1454, i. 285. 

Chargeable.—1452, i. Introd. p. Ixxx, “a more 
strate nor che prefe.” 

Chase, sb. (not in).—1459, i. 488, “Item, j. quar 
teler argenti, percel gilt, with j. chase a bought of 
rosys and levys. 

Churtly=shortly, i. 219. 

Clue (80 spelt).— 1465, ii. 235. 

Codicil.—1459, i. 458, “‘articlys be me expressyd 
and conteynid in the Be my codicill or codicillys. 

Coercion.—A reference to Rolls of Parl. v. in 
i. Introd. lxxvi. 

Commission (sense 3b).—1462. ii. 104, “‘ Debenham 
hathe a comyscion of the Kyng expressed oonly for 
that schip named in hes comyscion. 

Commotion. —1452, i. 242, “* which......causyth gret 
comocyon in the shire.” 

Compellable. — 1459, i. 448, “compellabill suffi- 


ciently in lawe.” 

Compert.—1456, i. 379, “‘my Maister Fastolf com- 

ert is spedde and demyd in the Exchequyer for 

a yens the Kyng.” 

Yomplainant.—1451, i. 212, “‘ ther was nat one of 
the pleyntyfs ner compley nuantez ther.” 

Compromise, v.—1450, 1. 105, ‘“‘the seid Duke of 
| Suffolk...... sufferd and causid the seid Duke of 
| Bretayne to be i eubget, fre of the party. of the 
| seid Charles as his subget, frende, and allye 

Concern.—1459, i. 462, “‘all that concerneth or 
perteyneth to the fandacion of a college.” 

Conduit (sense 4).—1454, i. 2 

Confessional.— Circa 1500, iii. 407, “ Item, a confes- 
sionall, ijs.” 

Contenu.—? 1451, Bice... pray to be 
right sadly ‘of the contynue o bille of 
instruccion closid her ynne.’ 

Contributory —1461, ii. 77. 

Control.—1451, i. 212, Yelverton...... countrolled 
the seid Prisot hen he seid,” &c. 

Copschotyn=cup- — ii. 327. 

Corrigible. — 1451, 189. 

Courageously.— 1460, ii. 87. 

Credibly.—1452, i. 229, ‘his Highnesse ys credy- 
byly enformyd.” 

Cuirass.—1450, s.v. Brigander in ‘ N.E.D.’ 

Curt baron (= ?).—Circa 1500, iii. 406 (Inventory), 
“Item, iiij. gownes, xxvje. viijd. Item, a curt 
baron, xld. Item, iij. gyrdylles, vjd.” 

J. DoRMER. 


Redmorion, Woodside Green, 8. E. 
(To be continued.) 


‘BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE’: AUTHOR- 
SHIP AND PROBABLE DATE. 
(See 9 S. vii. 461; xi. 105.) 

1. Authorship.—In Blackwood’s Magazine 
for March, 1826, there is on pp. 323 to 334 
an able review of Russell's ‘ Lifeand Remains 
of Wolfe,’ at the conclusion of which the 
reviewer called upon Russell to produce 


that Wolfe had written ‘Sir John 
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saying, “ We have our doubts, and now assert 
them in a spirit which Mr. Russell after this 
article cannot misunderstand.” This strong 
medicine worked successfully, for in the very 
next number of Blackwood’ (April, 1826) 
spaceres a letter by John A. Russell, dated 

olles Street, Dublin, 11 March, 1826, in 
which the writer says :— 

“T have now, Sir, the happiness to give the very 
proof you prescribe by assuring you that Mr. Wolfe 
did actually declare to me that the poem on the 
Burial of Sir John Moore (now published among his 
‘Remains ’) was his own composition. He wrote it 
out for me very soon after it was completed, ex- 
pressly avowing himself the author. I can also testify 
that he made the same declaration to many acquaint- 
ances in College, among whom I have authority to 
name the Rev. Charles Dickinson (Chaplain of the 
Female Orphan House), one of his most intimate 
friends.” 


In the Patrician (edited by “Peerage” 
Burke), 1848, vol. vi. pp. 273 to 295, is a long 
article on Wolfe containing the following 
letter from Bishop Dickinson to Archdeacon 
Russell :— 

Ardbracean, August 28, 1841. 

My DEAR Joun,—I distinctly remember that I 
read to Hercules Graves Charles Wolfe's poem on 
Sir John Moore, “ Not a drum was heard,” in my 
rooms, No. 5 in College. This must have been 
between 21 March, 1812, and 23 December, 1815; for 
it was during that time I resided in those rooms, as 
appears by the College registry of chambers. I can 
tix a limit of date so far. 1 remember distinct/y poor 
Hercules’ position in the room and my own when 
we were thus engaged. For my part, however, I 
think it unnecessary to assign an exact date. Many 
others besides you and myself can aver that Charles 
Wolfe gave it to us as his own composition. Those 
who knew him would want no further proof that he 
was fully capable of writing it. I cannot but think 
that his sermons present even more of poetic fire 
than this ode. Dalleve me yours sincerely, 

CuHarLes MEATH. 

The witnesses on behalf of Wolfe’s author- 
ship, as discoverable by me up to the present 
time, are Wolfe himself, John Taylor, Samuel 
O'Sullivan, John A. Russell, Charles Dickin- 
son, and Mark Perrin, and their respective 
testimonies will be found either here or in 
*N. & Q.’ for 15 June, 1901, with a correction 
relating to Perrin on 31 August, 1901. 

As regards the above-named witnesses two 
things may be noted: their primd facie re- 
spectability (the law being represented by Mr. 
John Taylor, of the Middle Temple; the 
Church by the remaining five witnesses, 
among whom were a bishop and an arch- 
deacon), and the fact that all the five indepen- 
dent —_— were most closely acquainted 
with the character and habits of Wolfe, and 
in constant intercourse with him at the time 
when the poem was produced, they and he | 


regards the character of the testimony given, 
it is as follows : Wolfe's assertion of his claim 
to the authorship of the ode is conveyed in 
two ways—first, in the form of his own 
written and extant statement, and secondly, 
in that of a verbal declaration made by him 
to Archdeacon Russell and Bishop Dickinson, 
and reported by those gentlemen, who, 
besides being witnesses of unimpeachable 
integrity, had at the time of the alleged 
authorship known Wolfe intimately under 
circumstances rendering their deception 
practically impossible. Further, Wolfe's 
written statement is more than a general 
assertion, and contains the three following 
details: that he himself wrote the poem ; 
that it originally consisted of only two 
stanzas ; that its completion was due to the 
approbation these first-inade stanzas received 
on recital ; and the three details here speci- 
fied are confirmed from personal knowledge 
by two other witnesses, the Rev. 8. O'Sullivan 
and Mr. John Taylor. Lastly, the evidence 
of all the above-named witnesses receives a 
general confirmation from the Rev. Mark 
Perrin, who was on intimate terms with the 
parties concerned, and took an active part 
in the introduction of the poem to public 
notice, being thereby brought into direct 
personal intercourse upon the matter with 
the author himself. 

2. Probable date.— Taylor states that he 
thinks it “was some time in the year 1814” 
that Wolfe showed him the completed ode. 
This seems to have been a slip of memory, as 
Wolfe’s letter sending him the finished work 
is dated 6 September, 1816. O'Sullivan states 
that “it was about the summer of 1814 or 
1815” that the ode was begun and ended. 
Dickinson states he read the poem some time 
** between 21 March, 1812, and 23 December, 
1815.” Perrin states that O'Sullivan gave 
him the poem “one morning in the year 1816,” 
saying that Wolfe had got the inspiration for 
it “a few evenings” before from the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Annual Register.’ 

yhen the poem appeared, unsigned, in 
Blackwood’s Magazine for June, 1817, the 
editor added the following note :— 

“This little | mage first appeared in some of the 
newspapers a few days ago. It is too beautiful 
not to deserve preservation in a safer repository ; 
and we have accordingly inserted it among our 
original pieces.—Ed.” 

In ‘N. & Q.,’ 2™ S. i. 158, being the issue 
for 23 February, 1856, Mr. Wituram J. Frrz- 
Patrick, of Booterstown, Dublin, states that 
he had “found the poem after a little delay ” 
in his “file of Currick’s Morning Post for 


being fellow-students as well as friends. As| 1815.” The present writer has caused the file 
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of Currick’s Morning Post for 1815, which 
exists at the Dublin National Library,* to be 
searched. The poem was not there, but two 
cuttings had been made in the journal, one 
in the issue for 21 July and the other in that 
for 7 December. The searcher states :— 

“It is not at all probable that the excerpt from 
the first should be the one you want, for I found 
that the date at the foot had escaped the scissors : 
‘London, 21 July, 1815.2 Most likely it was a 
letter. London would cert: 1inly not appear at the 
end of a poem prefaced by the announcement that 
it was written by a student of Trinity. So there 
only remains 7 December, and the space represents 
some 50 lines of close print.” 

If Mr. FrrzParrick looked through his file 
backwards from the last issue in December, 


then, supposing the poem had . Fr ared on the | 


7th of that month, he would. o course, find 
it “after a little ‘delay ” He says it was 
prefaced thus: “The following lines were 
written by a student of Trinity College on 
reading the affecting account of the Burial 
of Sir John Moore in the ‘Ey linburgh Annual 
Register,” and signed “ W.C.” That respect- 
able authority the * iil of National 
Biography’ states that the poem was “ori- 
ginally published in the Vewry Telegraph on 
19 April, 1817.” 

In ‘N. & Q.,’ 2""S. i. 242, being the issue for 
22 March, 1856, Mr. R. W. Dixon, of Seaton 
Carew, co. Durham, writes :— 

““If any doubts remain as to the authorship of 


the lines ‘On the Burial of Sir John Moore,’ I have | 


it in my power to satisfy them satisfactorily; for I 
know for certainty that the Rev. Charles Wolfe, 
when chaplain to the old county jail in the city of 
Durham, acknowledged the authorship by inserting 
them in ‘the Durham Ac lvertiser, with his signature 
attached.” 

To verify the above statement as regards 
Wolfe’s alleged chaplaincy, the present writer 
applied to the chaplain of the old county 
jail, Durham city, thinking that he might 
have access to a list of his predecessors. The 
following full and courteous reply was re- 
ceived from the Rev. E. F. Jackson :— 

“Your inquiry took some investigation. After 
consulting Archdeacon Hamilton, an old prison 
chaplain, and this minute book, which was very 
badly kept at that period, and only puzzled and 
misled me, I asked Canon Greenwell, an old anti- 
a, and local historian here, and he says the 

ev. Charles Wolfe most certainly was never 
chaplain to the county prison. On reference he 

lieves a Mr. Wheler was chaplain at that period, 


and that the Mr. Wolfe | found in the minute book | 


was the Gorernor and not Chaplain. He says this 
fact causes many erroneously to suppose it was the 
Rev. Charles Wolfe. I thought it very odd that 
the chaplain should put men in irons, &c. Canon 

* Neither the British Museum nor Trin. Coll. 
Library, Dublin, contains the jo 


Greenw = being such a reliable authority, is sure 
to be rig ht.” 
CuristopHer C. Dove. 
Kast bourne. 


Aquartum: Date or CLosInc.— 
Under the heading ‘Japanese Monkeys’ a 
correspondent sends you (ante, p. 76) a cut- 
ing from the Standard of 9 January, and goes 
on to say, “ The Aquarium closed on that date, 
it is stated i in the advertising columns of the 
same paper.” I am so fully impressed with 
the importance of accurate dates that I 
should like it recorded that this place of 
entertainment closed on the night of 10 Jan- 
uary, 1903. 

I might mention Rape I paid it a visit 
during “the last week of its existence, and 
found the entertainments side-shows 
what they were reputed to be—of a more or 
less frivolous nature, although I thought the 
swimming performances of Miss Annie Luker 
and her lady assistants healthy and whole- 
some. There were also reminders of the 
higher aims of the founders in the shape of 
collections of Cruikshank and other prints 
and copies of several respectable London and 
provincial newspapers. The reading-table 
was fairly well patronized, but the prints 
did notattract so many—in fact, I accidentally 
discovered some relegated to the rear of a 
stall. If any reader, as a collector or other- 
wise interested, would like the programme he 
is welcome to my copy. W. Curzon YEo. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


Scnootsoy Lireratrure, 1710.—Upon the 
fly-leaf of a copy of Erasmus (1650) is the 


| following :— 


Hic liber ad me pertinet 
To keep it well in mind 
Ad me Robertum Barclay 
Most courteous and kind. 
Si aliquis invenerit 
Gar him gie it again 
Non illam preceptorem 
Shal gar him get his ain. 
On another leaf :— 
** Hic liber ad me Robertum Barclaium pertinety, 
25 die Aprilis Anno Dom. 1710.” 
On the margin of another leaf :— 
** Alexander Meason can write better nor Robert 
Barclay, but he is a blockhead at countins.” 
The writer was Robert Barclay, of Ury, Kin- 
cardineshire, born 20 July, 1699, died 10 Oct., 
1760, grandson of Robert Barclay, author of 
the ‘ Apology for the Quakers.’ 
R. 
Lostwithiel, Cornwall. 


‘** PrtLow-BER.”—To the spellings ‘ ‘ pillow- 
bier,” “ pillow-beer,” and “ pillow-bear,” given 
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in the ‘Century Dictionary’ as another 
word for pillow-case, should apparently be 
added “ In the 7imes of 8 October, 
1802, appeared a criticism upon the perform- 
ance of Stephen Kemble as Falstaff, in the 
course of which was quoted an address, 
written by himself, which opened with these 
lines :— 

A Falstaff here to-night, by Nature made, 

Lends to your favourite Bard his pond rous aid ; 

No man of buckram he !—no scuffing gear ! 

No feather-bed, nor e’en a pillow-ber ! 

But all good honest flesh and blood, and bone, 

And weighing, more or less, some thirty stone. 
And the spelling of the word in question was 
repeated in the criticism, it being observed 
that 
“Nature has so amply fitted Mr. S. Kemble for 
Falstaff, that the Wanlvebo has more occa- 
sion to let out than take in—there is indeed no 
occasion for either *feather-bed or pillow-ber’— 
he may, without danger of contradiction, affirm of 
his motley company, that they never learned their 
bareness of him.” 

F. Rossrys. 


Corniso Rimes In AN vicar 
of Paul Church, near Penzance, a Manxman 
by birth, showed me on 7 January the fol- 
lowing lines, in the unhappily extinct British 
tongue, forming part of the mural epitaph of 
Capt. Stephen Hutchens, who died at Port 
Royal, Jamaica, 24 August, 1709. It exists 
in the nave of that church, and is believed 
by the Rev. W. 8S. Lach-Szyrma to be the 
only intramural inscription in Cornish in a 
church. In the eighth edition of the ‘Two- 

nny Guide to Penzance,’ published at 

ruro in 1897, these verses appear with at 

least four misprints. It seems, therefore, 
worth while, in the interest of philologists, to 
enshrine them in the immortal pages of 
‘N. & Q.’:— 

Bounas heb dueth, Eu poes karens wei 

tha Pobl Bohodzhak Paull han Egles nei. 
The comma before, and the capital Z in, Zu 
are mistakes of the stonecutter. Prof. Rhys 
says that the spelling does not appear to be 
scientific. Hu and wet inspire him with 
doubt. It has been suggested that the first 
five words mean “Life without end is a 
burden.” It appears, however, that the whole 
may be rendered thus: “ Life without end be 
to you! my love to the poor people of Paul 
and to our church!” which reads like a fare- 
well message from Capt. Hutchens to his 
fellow-villagers. 

Mr. C. F. P. Blatchley, of Exeter College, 
tells me that there is a recent inscription on 
a mantelpiece at Polwhele House, near Truro, 
to this effect, “ Karenza wheelad karenza,” 
meaning “Friendship maketh friendship.” 


There is thought to be another, according to 


the vicar of Paul, at Llanhydrock. 
E. S. Dopeson. 


Montatene’s feel sure 
that the following interesting note from the 
Paris Figaro of 10 January last will interest 
many English readers :— 

chateau de Michel Montaigne, oa sont 
actuellement l’ambassadeur de France 4 Vienne 
et la marquise de Reverseaux, aprés avoir été long- 
temps un fief mouvant de Montravel, qui apparte- 
nait aux archevéques de Bordeaux, passa, en 1477, 
aux Eyquem qui l’agrandirent et en prirent le nom. 
C’est 1A que naquit lillustre auteur des ‘ Essais.’ 
Le célébre manoir a successivement appartenu A la 
famille de Montaigne et au chevalier Isaac de Ségur- 
Montazeau. Dans les premiéres années du siécle 
dernier, on le trouve en la possession des du Buc de 
Marcussy. I] devint plus tard la propriété de 
M. de Beauroyre qui le vendit au baron Curial. 
Magne, ministre des finances, en fit & son tour 
l'acquisition et le restaura magnifiquement. Détruit 
complétement par un incendie, dans la nuit du 12 
au 13 janvier 1885, il fut reconstruit par M. Thirion- 
Montauban, qui avait épousé Mlle. Magne, main- 
tenant marquise de Reverseaux. Du vieux manoir 
des Eyquem, bati et rebati au cours des Ages, il ne 
reste alee que la tour de la Librairie, chére au 


délicat essayiste.” 
W. Roperts. 


Craiccrook.—Referring to the reconcilia- 
tion of Jeffrey and Moore after the abortive 
preparations for a duel in 1806, a writer in 
the Edinburgh Review for October, 1902, p. 290, 
says that “ Moore, in later days, wrote for the 
Review, and became the honoured guest of its 
Editor at Craig Crook.” Jeffrey's country 
house, however, was named “ Craigcrook,” 
and this is the form used by himself in his 
correspondence. Cockburn, in Jeffrey’s ‘ Life 
and Correspondence, i. 234, writes as follows: 

‘“* He had left Hatton in the autumn of 1814, and 
in the spring of 1815 transferred his rural deities 
to Craigcrook, where he passed all his future sum- 
mers. It is on the eastern slope of Corstorphine 
Hill, about three miles to the north-west of Edin- 


burgh. 
Tuomas Bayne. 


Lyceum THEATRE: GALLERY STAIRCASE.— 
Notwithstanding that the tale has been 
frequently contradicted, Public Opinion, in an 
article on the Lyceum Theatre, repeats the 
silly story that the architect of this theatre 
forgot the gallery staircase, which had to be 
erected after the theatre had been opened to 
the public. As the best means of disposing 
of this calumny it may be well to reproduce 
the letter which the architect of the theatre, 
Mr. Samuel Beazley, addressed to the 7'imes 
newspaper on the occasion, which is as fol- 
lows :— 

Srr,—Not su ing that any one would serious] 
that had the gallery 
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in the new theatre, I suffered it to pass unnoticed, 
but understanding that the paragraph had been 
copied into most of the London journals, I am urged 
by my friends to contradict a report for which there 
is no foundation. 

The fact is that for the additional security of the 
audience in case of fire all the entrances, together 
with wardrobes, green - room, dressing - rooms, and 
offices, are placed on the outside of the main wall of 
the theatre, and the staircase to the gallery is in 
that compartment on the north side which is de- 
voted to the dressing-rooms, green-room, &c. ; and 
it not being within Mr. Arnold's plan to erect that 
compartment of the building until the theatre (the 
main point) was completed and open, it of course 
became necessary to construct a temporary staircase 
to the gallery until that part of the building could 
be finished. An inspection of the original plan, 
copies of which may be seen at the Woods and 
Forests. at my office, and at my builders’ Messrs. 
Grissel & Peto, will convince anybody of the truth 
of this statement. I can only add that the tem- 
porary staircase has been constructed with every 
regard to security, and has been inspected by the 
architects to the Woods and Forests, the district 
surveyor, and the surveyor of the pavement, as well 
as built under my own superintendence. 

Your giving publicity to this fact, and contradict- 
ing the rumour, will add to the obligation already 
conferred by your favourable report of my building. 

remain, Sir, your most obedt. servant, 
SAMUEL BEAZLEY. 
29, Soho Square, July 16, 1834. 


The Atheneum, 19 July, 1834, remarked :— 


““We are happy to perceive by Mr. Beazley’s 
letter to the papers that he has explained away his 
supposed omission of a gallery staircase. The tem- 
porary wooden stairs at pone seen outside the 
theatre might very naturally /ead people up to such 
a belief; but the judicious steps taken will set all 
right again and bring people’s understandings down 
to the real ground on which the matter rests.” 

There was no London County Council at 
that time, or a temporary wooden staircase 
would not have been suffered to endanger 
the safety of the public. Joun Hess. 

{It may be worth recording that the Criterion 
Theatre, which reopened on the 10th inst. after 
extensive alterations, no longer possesses a gallery, 
and that some disturbance took place on that night 
in consequence of the change.] 


Queries. 
WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 


in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Mrs. Gtrasse.—The following little note of 
mine appeared in the Dublin Penny Journal, 
18 October, 1902, re Mrs. H. Glasse, of cookery 
and confectionery fame. 


in full. I have received several letters affirm- 


about her than I have stated. Where shall 
I find that information in print? My corre- 
spondents, though people of some importance, 
do not gratify my curiosity, and I trust some 
kind readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will give me the 
references, if they exist. I have her book 
(1742) before me, and I write nothing from 
hearsay :— 

UNIQUE BOOKS UNKNOWN TO BIBLIOGRAPHERS. 

Dear Srtr,—The English literary bookseller for 
last couple of years is becoming quite an interesting 
and picturesque character. 

he Lrish bookseller is not yet, in this respect, to 
the front, though he has had for many years a good 
hunting-ground for unique copies of books unknown 
to bibliographers. I shall give a sample or two for 
your next issue, to be followed by five or six others 
** pour encourager les autres.” 

(1) The Compleat Confectioner ; or, the Whole 
Art of Confectionery Made Plain and Easy. By 
H{annah] Glasse, author of ‘Art of Cookery.’ 
Dublin : John Exshaw, 1742. 

Mrs. Glasse, up to the publication of this letter, 
seemed a literary myth, her name being put in 
square brackets, and with note of interrogation, 
and described by Mr. W. Davenport Adams in his 
‘Dictionary of Literature’ (‘ English Authors and 
their Works,’ Cassell) as a “‘ habit-maker,” “a real 
or fictitious author,” &c., and her works were 
attributed to Sir John Hill, physician. 

Though her ‘ Art of Cookery’ was a well-known 
book in Dublin in 1742, an edition of it published in 
London in 1747 (folio) was and is called the first 
edition, and sells for 30. or 404. 

Mrs. Glasse, in her dedication of this ‘Compleat 
Confectioner’ ‘“‘To the Housekeepers of Great 
Britain and Ireland,” says: “I have said nothing 
on cookery, having already written fully on that 
subject in a work entitled ‘The Art of Cookery 
Made Plain and Easy,’ which, together with this 
book, I flatter myself will be sufficient to compleat 
the young and inexperienced ladies in every branch 
of housekeeping. am, with the greatest respect, 
ladies, your most obedient humble servant—H. 
Glasse.” 1742. 

This clever lady, who made “ habits” of “‘ taste " 
and “skill” more durable than brass, will probably 
yet figure among our “Irish Worthies.” Her 
mythical character is now dissipated, and her 
nationality being most probably Irish, it behoves 
the leisured and studious to find her a pedigree. 


JaMES HAyYEs. 


Ennis. 
(See the account of her in the ‘D.N.B.,’ which 
giver 1747 as the date of the first London edition.) 


“SHOULD HE UPBRAID.”—Can any of your 
readers name the author of the words of the 
song bearing the above title? The music is 
by Bishop. The song is frequently introduced 
into ‘The Taming of the Shrew.’ In several 
collections of songs the author of the words 
is stated to be Shakespeare, but ar I ow 


e. For clearness’ sake | stand is not correct. 
[ ask you, though not ‘customary, to print it | 


(The lines are varied by Bishop from ‘ The Taming 


| of the Shrew,’ Act IL. sc. i. 1. 171, beginning “‘ Say 


ing as fact that something more is known | that she rail.”) 


__ 
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Worpswortnh ComMENTARY.—Where may 
one best seek for comment on the meaning of 
Wordsworth’s separate poems? Some are | 
distinctly hard to understand—in fact, the | 
early reviewers called them nonsense. The 
‘Ode to Lycoris’ puzzles me particularly. 

Joun Hii, B.A. 


[Consult ‘ Wordsworthiana,’ by Prof. Knight. ] 


“| WOULD THAT MY HEART WERE AS LIGHT, 
BONNIE BIRD.” — My late wife, who was a 
Yorkshire woman, used to sing a song (play- 
ing the accompaniment herself) supposed 
to be addressed to a robin. It was something 
like this :— 

I would that my heart were as light, bonnie bird, 

And my carol as joyous as thine. 

In the accompaniment was a trill with the 
notes of the robin’s song. My wife told 
me she was taught the song by her music 
master (named Aaronsohn) about the year 
1843, but whether in Yorkshire, Doncaster, 
or London, I do not remember. I want to 
know where it may be obtained. Perhaps 
Mr. Epwarp LatuHamM could oblige. 
Rosert P. Morey. 
19, Hanover Lane, Park Lane, Leeds. 


Quotations.—Under Moliére’s bust in the 
French Academy are the words, ** Rien ne 
manque 4 sa gloire ; il manquait a la nétre.” 
Can any one say from what work of Saurin 
the line is taken; or the poem of De Caux | 
in which occurs, “C’est un verre qui luit, | 
pats souffle peut détruire, et un souffle a pro- 
duit”? Perhaps it will also be permitted me, 
in the same query, to call attention to the 
paradoxical (and, I believe, modern) proverb | 
of the day, “ As right as rain.” 

Norra. 


FoLK-LorE or Borany.—I have just come 
upon the following curious passage in Mr. 
Gomme’s most useful “ Gentleman's Magazine | 
Library,” * English Topography,’ part xii. | 
p. 42. It appeared in the Gent. Mag. for 
1824 :— 


“The following wonderful story has appeared in 

wint; we vouch not for its authenticity. In| 
Voking churchyard grows a kind of plant about 
the thickness of a bulrush, with a top like aspara- 
gus, shooting up nearly to the surface of the earth, 
above which it never appears, and when the corpse 
is quite consumed the plant dies away. This ob- 
servation has been made in other churchyards when 
the soil is a light red sand.” 


Is this mere folk-lore, or is it a statement of 
a botanical fact ill understood? AsTarTE. 


Kryes: an Estimare.’—I shall | 


feel obliged if any of your readers will tell 
me if they know of a book with this title. | 
I may not have got it exactly, but I think it | 


| tions, for “ Innes A. 


is correct. It is many years—perhaps nearly 
thirtvy—since I have seen it, and I want, if 
possible, to refer to it again, as it is an ex- 
cellent character-sketch of our English sove- 
reigns. I thought it was by Prof. Dowden, but 
I cannot find it in any list of his works, and 
I daresay it is out of print, but with the 
author’s name I should have access to it. 

Shakspeare’s English Kings’ (1889), an essay in 
Pater’s ‘ Appreciations,’ is the only article of the 
sort that occurs to us.] 


Mr. JANES, OF ABERDEENSHIRE.— 


“We found here Mr. Janes, of Aberdeenshire, a 
naturalist Janes said he had been at Dr. John- 
son's in London with Ferguson the astronomer. 
Johnson: ‘It is strange that, in such distant places, 

should meet with any one who knows me. 
should have thought I might hide myself in Sky.’ ” 
— Boswell's ‘ Tour to the Hebrides,’ Sept. 2. 

“Dr. Johnson...... remarked that, as Janes the 
naturalist had said upon losing his pocket-book, it 
was rather an inconvenience than a loss.’’—Jhid., 
Sept. 

* Armidel is well shaded by tall ash trees of 
a species, Mr. Janes the naturalist informed me, 
uncommonly valuable.” —Johnson’'s ‘ Journey to the 
Western Isles, 1775, p. 108 
[sanything known of this Mr. “ Janes,” which 
is certainly not an Aberdeenshire name? 
Can it be a misprint, reproduced in all 

» 


{In another passage he is “‘ Mr. Janes the formal- 
ist.” our conjecture seems plausible, and the 
reference might be to John Innes the anatomist. ]} 


Joun WILBYE, FL. 1598-1609. —Can any 
subscriber tell me anything of John Wilbye, 


| who had two editions or sets of his madrigals 


published, one in 1598 and one in 1609, and 

if anything is known of his family or descend- 

ants ? F. J. A. S. 
[See life in * D.N.B.’] 


“SocreTas AuRATA.” — Lorenz Staiber, 
writing to Henry VIII. from Nuremberg on 
4 December, 1523, uses the following expres- 
sions :— 

“Non sum immemor:..quibus honoribus Regia 
Maiestas tua humilem me Maiestatis tue servum 


| affecerit: ut quem Regiis Manibus in tue M™ arcu 


Winndesore in auratam societatem accersiverit, 
adscripserit, et equitem Auratum designaverit.” 

I believe that “eques auratus ” is a common 
term for a knight bachelor. Perhaps some 
antiquary will kindly inform me whether 
any special meaning is attached to the term 
“aurata societas,’ or whether it merely 
means the rank or order, in the wider sense, 
of knighthood. No special order, I believe, 
could have been conferred at this date by the 
King of England except the Order of the 
Garter and that of the Bath. The first is 


— | 
d 
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out of the question, and [ find no such 
expression as ‘‘societas aurata” among the 
documents relating to the early history of 
the Order of the Bath published by Anstis. 
CAMPBELL DopGson. 


“BaGMaN” = CoMMERCIAL TRAVELLER.— 
Can any of your correspondents indicate the 
use of the word “bagman,” in the sense of 
commercial traveller, prior to 1800? A refer- 
ence illustrative of its use in Goldsmith's 
‘Essays, date 1765, appears in the ‘ New 
English Dictionary.’ But in every edition of 
these ‘ Essays’ to which I have referred the 
word reads “ bug-man,” not “ bagman.” 

ALGERNON WARREN. 


? 


Georce Ho.iincs was admitted to West- 
minster School 19 July, 1780. Particulars of 
his parentage and career are desired. 

G. F. R. B. 

ELizaBETHAN Portratt.—Can you or any 
of your readers give a clue to the identity of 
an old Elizabethan portrait which is in my 
possession? The face is noble and refined, 


and the picture bears the following inscrip- 
tion: “An: 162 [?] AE. Sue 65. Inspice 
Respice Prospice.” INQUIRER. 


[The head is surmounted by a cap suggesting a 
species of tiara. 


German “ Harr” (on Lacoon) FIsHERFOLK. 
—I shall be appreciatively grateful for 
references as to German and other literature 
anent the German Haf’ fisherfolk and 
fisheries. //aff fisheries are conducted in 
fresh, brackish, or sea waters which have 
comparatively diminutive openings, directly 
or indirectly, into the sea. Sometimes islands, 
or still more often prolonged tracts of barren, 
arid, useless land, occasionally more or less 
shifting sandbanks or dunes (called in Ger- 
man WVehrungen), running more or less 
parallel with the sea, enclose the Haj’ or 
quasi-coast lake, leaving only a narrowed 
opening into the sea. Are these sandbanks 
used in Europe or the United States for sea- 
salt artificial “farms,” after the fashion of 
Japanese artificial sea-salt farms, or the solar 
salt farms on inter-tidal lands in the U.S. ? 

In Germany the female relatives, especially 
the daughters of these Haf fishermen, often 
go out in the fishing boats to assist the men 
in fish-catching. When not engaged in fish- 


catching these //af fishing women and girls 
frequently aid their families in curing, drying, 
or salting the fish in or near their homes. 
These //af fisherfolk have no connexion 
with the Haf or Haaf fishing deep-sea boats 
used in Shetland. According to the ‘Century 
Dictionary, Haj, Haf, or 


aaf is the Nor- 
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wegian or Danish word for the sea, especially 
the deep sea or ocean. 

I shall be further obliged if a philologist 
will kindly explain why this word //af in 
the Scandinavian and German languages 
differs so widely. To a fisherman the distine- 
tion between a shallow, land-locked lagoon 
and the deep ocean is so marked that, 
anyhow to him, there would be indeed 
practically no associations between these 
aquatic areas. 

J. Lawrence-Hamitton, M.R.C.S. 

30, Sussex Square, Brighton. 

“ FEAR-NOTHING MAKER.”—In the Norwich 
Rate Book for 1633-4, which | have just 
printed, occurs under the parish of St. Peter, 
Southgate, the name of John Whittam, “ Fear- 
nothing maker.” What was the article he 
made? One guesses it was a sort of “oily” 
or “dreadnaught,” but I do not find the word 
in any dictionary. Water Rye. 

{Fully explained in ‘ N.E.D.’] 

—I recently came across the 
following sentence in a book by Lucas 
Cleeve: “The wreck lay swelping in the 
roscid ooze.” I should be glad to know the 
meaning of “swelp”; it is not in any 
dictionary to which I have access. 

[Such presumably onomatopeic words, invented 
by many authors of the day, hardly deserve the 
honour of being inserted in a dictionary. Let them 
get established first, at any rate. 

“ FruITARIAN.”—Can any correspondent 
tell me when the word “fruitarian,” which 
is now largely replacing “ vegetarian,” began 
to be used, and where? Oxon. 

[The first quotation in the ‘N.E.D.’ is from the 
Natural Food Magazine, February, 1893. 


Tue Cistosanus.—Where and what is this? 
It occurs in Mr. R. L. Poole’s essay in ‘The 
Teaching of History’ (Camb., 1901) :— 

“The days of the months were reckoned either 
after the old Roman method by kalends, c., or 
else in the modern way from the first onwards. 
But there are peculiar systems, that of Bologna and 
the Cisiojanus, which require to be mastered sepa- 
rately.”—P. 26. 
| C. S. Warp. 
CounsELtor Lacy, or Dusiin.—His sister 
| Margaret Lacy, who in my account is de- 
'scribed as niece of the Austrian General 

Lacy, married Thomas Reynolds, woolstapler, 
|of Dublin, about 1695-8. His daughter, 
Rose Lacy, in her marriage licence, dated 
20 February, 1747, is described as of the 
parish of St. Michan, Dublin, spinster, and 
married Thomas Fitzgerald, of Kilmeed, co. 
Kildare, described in the licence as of the 
parish of Narraghmore, in the county of 
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Kildare, gent. Rose Fitzgerald died in 
November, 1762, and her husband in 1802. 

Another account I have mentions a Mr. 
Lacy who married a daughter of John 
Baggot, of Nurney, co. Kildare, and had issue 
a son, John Lacy, counsellor-at-law, of Rath- 
glickagh, but I do not know if he is identical 
with the above-mentioned Counsellor Lacy. 

I should be glad if any one could give me 
further particulars regarding Counsellor 
Lacy and his family, and tell me whether 
he was actually a relative of the Austrian 
General Lacy. FITZGERALD. 


Beyplies. 


THE PAUCITY OF BOOKS IN ELIZA- 
BETHAN TIMES: SHAKESPEARE ABROAD- 
(9 S. xi. 44.) 

Z., IN his most interesting article on this 
subject, maintains that, from an examination 
of letters of the Elizabethan age, the pro- 
vincials of that time were not so ignorant, so 
far as English composition is concerned, as 
Halliwell-Phillipps and others have made 
them out to be, and that these letters show 
“no particular trace of dialect.” This may 
be so in the case of men of the better classes, 
who were educated by parents who had them 
selves been educated, or by tutors employed 
for the purpose. So far as English was con- 
cerned, the masses drew nothing in those days 
out of the country grammar schools, in which 
English did not form part of the curriculum. 
The letters referred to by Z. are apparently 
those of the former of these two classes, to 
which Francis Bacon belonged, who for 
his education was mainly indebted to the 
watchful eyes of his father, Elizabeth’s Lord 
Keeper, Edward VI.'s tutor, and “eminent in 
the whole circle of arts and learning,” and to 
his mother, Lady Ann, governess to the boy 
king, and a woman who early won repute 
for learning, read and spoke fluently Latin, 
Greek, Italian, and French ‘‘as her native 
tongue,” and translated Jewel's ‘ Apologie’ 
from the Latin. In the latter class may be 
included William Shakspere, whose father 
and whose mother could not write their 
names, according to the Stratford records. 
If Z. will consult the town registers of the 
Elizabethan age, he will find how lament 
able was the ignorance of even the middle 
classes, among them men who held municipal 
offices. Of nineteen aldermen and burgesses 
in Stratford alone, but six could write their 
names in a document facsimiled by Halli- 
well-Phillipps in his ‘Outlines,’ i. p. 40. Z. 
maintains that “it would seem an open 


rarity 


question if education were not more generally 
spread in Queen Mary’s time than it was in 
that of George IL” Perhaps. But Shake- 
speare did not live in ‘* Mary's time.” 

Roger Ascham, Queen Elizabeth’s tutor, 
had no high idea of the country schools 
when he wrote :— 

‘It is pitie that commonly more care is had, yea, 
and that among verie wise men, to find out rather 
acunnynge man for their horse, than a cunnynge 
man for their children...... the master mostly bei 
as ignorant as the child, what to say properly cal 
fitly to the matter.” 

And Dr. Johnson says that in the time of 
Shakespeare the masses were “gross and 
dark,” and that 

“to be able to read and write, outside of 
professed scholars, or men and women of high 
rank, was an accomplishment still valued for 
its rarity. 

What writing was necessary for such people 
—letters, accounts, &c.— was done 7 the 
professional scriveners. Had the lower 
classes been able to write, the dialect they 
spoke would have appeared in their letters. 
Those who did write, having been taught 
English, wrote English, not “dialect.” This 
seems to me a feasible explanation of Z.’s 
difficulty. 

It is of the “talk,” not the “ writing,” of 
the “ squirearchy” of which Macaulay 
speaks when he says, “Country gentlemen 
spoke the dialect of clowns,” and Richard 
Grant White, the Shakespearian scholar, takes 
up the same position when he maintains :— 

‘*Members of Parliament could not understand 

each other's rustic patois. Even the soldiers in 
Elizabeth’s army could not comprehend the word 
of command, olen given by officers of their own 
county or shire town.” 
And so with Shakspere, surely. In spite of 
his Warwickshire dialect, and without an 
education in English—but with a vocabulary 
of 15,000 words—he leaves Stratford, some 
say bearing in his pocket the manuscript of 
‘Venus and Adonis,’ the most elegant, clas- 
sical, and polished verses ever written, with- 
out a trace of Warwickshire dialect. If the 
uneducated Shakspere could accomplish this, 
we can scarcely deny the possession of similar 
ability to Z.’s “ educated squirearchy.” 

Z. also takes Halliwell - Phillipps to task 
for his statement that Stratford was almost 
destitute of books, maintaining, from the 
number of works published in London, that 
many of them must have reached the pro- 
vinces. But in those days the editions of 
|}such works were undoubtedly small, and 
| would be almost entirely swallowed up by 
| London purchasers. A proof of this is the 

f Elizabethan books and the prices 


| 
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they fetch. There was only, for example, an 
edition of 250 copies of the First Folio, issued 
at the price of 20s., when the value of money 
was many times greater than its value in the 
twentieth century. Books then were expen- 
sive, and could only be affurded by the upper 
classes, so that it is doubtful if there were 
many in the household of the struggling John 
Shakspere, who, according to the Stratford 
register, was not in the most affluent circum- 
stances. 

Z.’s happy thought regarding Calderon’s 
acquaintance with ‘Romeo and Juliet’ is 
worthy of patient inquiry—as to whether 
Charles [., when he visited Madrid and the 
“Spanish match” was on the tapis, presented 
Calderon with one of the quartos of ‘Romeo 
and Juliet,’ or whether Calderon obtained 
his knowledge of the play from the pupils of 
St. Omer’s. The idea is a very charming one, 
but very far-fetched. In the first place, it 
is very unlikely that Prince Charles would 
take such a book to a Spaniard who pre- 
sumably knew not English. In the second 
place, Calderon had other sources for his 
plot, as the story of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ was 
common property on the Continent in those 
days. There was Masuccio di Salerno’s thirty- 
third novel, to start with; there was 
Bandello’s version, translated into French 
in Belleforest’s ‘ Histoires Tragiques’; and 
there was Da Porta’s novel ‘ Giuletta,’ 
all of them open to Calderon, as they | 
were to Shakespeare, and much more 
likely to be consulted by a man of Calderon's 
education. In the third place, there is not 
the smallest resemblance between Calderon's | 
* La Devocion de la Cruz ' (which I only know 
through Denis McCarthy's translation) and 
‘Romeo and Juliet.’ The plot of Calderon’s | 
play is as follows, according to Ticknor in his | 
‘History of Spanish Literature’ :— 

“It is founded on the adventures of a man who, 
though his life is a tissue of gross and atrocious | 
crimes, is yet made an object of especial favour of | 
God, because he shows a uniform external reverence | 
for whatever has the form of a cross; and who, | 
dying ina brawl, as a robber, is yet, in consequence 
of his devotion to the cross, miraculously restored 
to life, that he may confess his sins, be absolved, 
and then be transported direct to heaven.” 

Does this resemble ‘Romeo and Juliet’? | 
Such is the hero Eusebio—*‘an incestuous | 
brigand,” according to Sismondi—I would 
be sorry if Romeo was his counterpart. 
There is a Julia, certainly, and the scene 
is laid in Italy, but there the resemblance 
ends. Ticknor naturally says: “The whole 
seems to be absolutely an invention of | 
Calderon.” In the fourth place, it seems to. 
me that Z. has mixed up Calderon with | 


Lope de Vega (who, by the way, served in 
the Armada), when he refers to the borrowing 
from Shakespeare’s ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ At 
exactly the same time ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ in 
England, and another play, ‘Castelvines y 
Monteses’ (‘Capulets and Montagues’), in 
Spain, were being penned by the two greatest 
dramatists in Europe in the days of King 
James. The two plays were exactly alike— 
as can be seen from the admirable translation 
of Vega’s play by Cosens in 1869, and a sum- 
mary appended to Furness'’s ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ in his Variorum Edition of Shake- 
speare’s works. Here Romeo appears as 
Rosello Montes, Juliet as Julia, with Anselmo 
corresponding to Benvolio. The play to 
which Calderon was mainly indebted was 
Mescua’s ‘ Esclavo del Demonio.’ Then there 
was another Spanish play on the same subject 
produced at the same time by Don Francisco 
de Roxas, entitled ‘Los Bandos de Verona.’ 
Was this also borrowed necessarily from 
Shakespeare’s ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ or from 
Masuccio, Bandello, or Belleforest?  Z. 


| states that Calderon’s ‘El Medicode sua Honra’ 


is “ modelled” on ‘Othello.’ I do not know 
the date of the production of ‘ El Medico,’ 
which does resemble ‘Othello’ in some 
respects ; but if it is previous to the year 
1622—the quarto of ‘Othello’ was published 
in that year—it could not have been borrowed 
from Shakespeare. Besides, reference to 
Cinthio’s ‘ Hecatommithi’ was as available 
to Calderon as it was to Shakespeare, and 
at that time it had never been translated 
into English. Shakespeare managed to 
annex the plot, however—how could not 
Calderon 

In regard to Shakespeare revising ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’ *‘in a form adapted for the study ” 
Z. is in error; and as to his ** analogy with 
the history of the ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ quarto 
and folio versions” he makes another mis- 
take. Between the quarto and folio editions 
there is practically no difference. The First 
Quarto was taken from an imperfect acting 
copy. The Second Quarto was not prin 
from the author’s manuscript, but from a 
transcript. It was certainly an improvement 
on its predecessor. The Third Quarto has a 
few corrections, and numerous additional 
errors. The Fourth Quarto follows the Third 
almost literally, and the Fifth is copied from 
the Fourth. And as for the Folio, Richard 
Grant White says that it differs from the 
quartos ‘only by the accidents of the printing 
office.” Furness says :— 

“In the text of the Folio, as usual, there are a 
number of changes, some accidental, some delibe- 
rate, but all generally for the worse, excepting the 
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changes in punctuation and in the stage direc- 
tions.” —P. 424, 


In fact, nobody accepts Z.’s Folio “ study” 
version of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ as the best 
version of the play, but most fall back upon 
the Second Quarto, aided by the First, for elu- 
cidation of many passages, which otherwise 
are unintelligible 

It would pay Z. better to turn his atten- 
tion to the two quartos of ‘ Hamlet,’ contain- 
ing most marvellous differences, published in 
1603 and 1604 respectively, although there 
was an edition of the same play written (? by 
Shakespeare) before Shakspere left Stratford- 
on-Avon. GEORGE STRONACH. 


With regard to the remark about Holo- 
fernes, I may say that it was characteristic 
of the schoolmaster to speak untranslated 
Latin. As Shakspeare was a man of limited 
learning, he had some difficulty in finding 
the requisite Latin, and the schoolmaster in 
his hands makes more blunders than one. I 
do not know the plays of Calderon that have 
been mentioned, but resemblances are often 
accidental, and those between Calderon and 
Shakspeare may be so. Fletcher seems to 
have Eicon Shakspeare from the stage ; and 
after Fletcher died the plays of that dramatist 
had, I think, more popularity than those of 
Shakspeare. A writer contemporary with 
Fletcher, praising him, says :— 

To thee was Shakspeare dull, whose best wit lies 

In the lady's questions and the fool's replies. 
Waller in his poems honours Ben Jonson and 
Fletcher greatly, but he never mentions 
Shakspeare. In his prologue to ‘The Maid’s 
Tragedy’ he says :— 

Of all our elder plays 
This and * Philaster’ have the loudest fame. 

It is strange that Shakspeare should have 
been ignored thus by Waller and his age ; 
and it seems quite clear that Fletcher eclipsed 
him. The difficulty in finding allusions to 
Shakspeare in the works of the writers of 
that time shows that he could not have been 
generally esteemed, though Milton, when 
young, did him reverence. Dryden, Davenant, 
ate, Durfey, Crowne, Otway, Buckingham- 
shire, hardly could have ventured to mutilate 
him, as they did, if he had been much 
known in the time when they wrote They 
all reproduced his plays, frightfully disfigured 


by their own inferior additions and unwar- | 


rantable alterations. But, in their bad way, 
they did much to make him known. [ must 
not forget that in ‘The Maid’s Tragedy’ 
Waller altered Beaumont and Fletcher much 
as the other authors altered Shakspeare. But 
the alteration was made in order that the 


king should not be assassinated in the play. 
I certainly think that Shakspeare’s works 
attracted little attention from the general 
public of his time. Whether Calderon knew 
him or not I cannot say. But Shakspeare 
was little, and perhaps not at all, known 
abroad until a century after his death ; and 
he does not seem to have been known much 
in his own country before that time. 
E. YARDLEY. 

‘* SPHERES OF INFLUENCE ” (9% §. xi. 128).— 
In a letter to Count Miinster, dated 29 April, 
1885, Earl Granville speaks of “spheres of 
action ” (Hertslet’s ‘ Map of Africa by Treaty,’ 
p. 596); and in the translation of the reply, 
dated 7 May, 1885, the term “spheres of 
influence ” occurs (op. cit., p. 598). It is also 
used in the Convention between Great Britain 
and France dated 10 August, 1889 (op. cit., 
p. 562). After that year it is common. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Recorps iN Maternity (9 §. xi. 66).— 
The Sheffield Mercury, dated 10 August, 
1822, said :— 

“Yesterday afternoon a_ respectable couple, 
inhabitants of this town, presented their eight- 
and-twentieth child at the baptismal font of the 
Parish Church. They have been married about 
twenty - three years, and the mother has been 
delivered of a child every succeeding ten months. 
A very respectable surgeon in this town can bear 
testimony to this fact, having himself attended her 
at every birth except one, and on this occasion he 
happened to be from home. There have been no 
twins, and the eldest and youngest are the only 
children now living.” 

This eight-and-twentieth child was my father, 
and my grandparents were father a mother 
of twenty-nine children, all single births. My 
father, Jonathan Beardshaw, born 
27 April, 1822, and died 30 June, 1864, in 
the forty-third year of his age. My grand- 
father, Jonathan Beardshaw, born 
12 March, 1780, and died 16 March, 1851, 
in the seventy-second year of his age. My 
grandmother, Elizabeth Beardshaw. was 
born 25 June, 1780, and died 18 February, 
1844, in the sixty-fourth year of her age. 

Henry Joun BEAkDSHAW. 
27, Northumberland Road, Sheffield. 


CONSTANTINOPLE (9 xi. 68).—There are 
in Turkish some words beginning with an 
elif which seem to have been formed from 
words in other languages beginning with 


impura—e.g., uskuna=schooner ; ustupu 
oakum)=TItal. stoppa; iskele (a landing- 
place) =seala ; istavros = oravpos; istridya 
(oyster) = ortpeidc; uskumru (mackerel) = 


okouprpi; and such names of places as 


Iskochia (Scotland), Izmir (Smyrna), Uskub 
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(cxoru). Nevertheless, may not the first two 
letters of Istamboul represent the Greek «is ? 
The writer in *Chambers’s Encyclopedia ’ 
describes as “ fanciful” the suggested deriva- 
tion of Istamboul from eis But 
the pronunciation of Istamboul differs little 
from that of the three Greek words. And 
why is its derivation from the word Constan- 
tinople more probable? Suppose the word 
KkwvotavtivovmoArcs was shortened to three 
syllables, is there any reason why orav and 
zoA, both syllables being unaccented, should 
be preserved? Would not the accented 
syllable be more likely to survive than any 
of the unaccented syllables? In fact, the 
Turkish equivalent for Constantinople, as 
used, for instance, on the coinage, is Costan- 
tiniye. E. M. S. 


The prosthetic Jin the name Istambul is 
not an isolated instance in geographical 
names transplanted by the Turks from the 
Franks’ into their own language. Thus 
Szalankemén in Hungary has become Islan- 
kamen in Turkish ; Vlakhia (Wallachy), Iflak. 
Zvornik has been turned into Izvornik, 
Szerém into Isrim, Slavia into Islavin, &c. 
All the above names are from works of 
Turkish historians of the sixteenth century. 

The Greek Amyyv (bay, port, &c.) has 
remained without the prosthetic 7, thus 
limdn (as, eg., Buyuk Liman, Kadi Liman), 
but occasionally we find [liman also, though 
Iam unable to quote an example just now. 

The derivation of Stambul from Constanti- 
nople is, I believe, as old as the a 


ANCIENT DeMESNE OR CORNWALL FEE (9% 
S. x. 443).—The question as to South Tawton 
can easily be answered. Certainly at the 
time of Domesday it was one of those manors 
which had belonged to the family of Harold 
T.R.E., and so had escheated to the Crown 
and formed part of the county farm. 
Henry I. gave the fee to Rosaline Beaumont, 
but a reserved rent (socage) was retained by 
the Crown, and formed part of Queen Isa- 
bella’s dowry in the reign of Henry II. The 
fee as “ancient demesne” continued to be 


held of the king till the sixteenth century 
but the reserved rent after the death of Earl 
Reginald was held of the Duchy of Cornwall. 
T. W. Wuate, M.A. 
ath. 


Jews AND ErerNAL PuNIsHMENT S. x. 
229, 334).—Supplementing my crude reply to 
Mr. Hooper's query, | may say frankly that 
the exact date when the doctrine of reward 
and punishment became one of the formule 
of the Jewish faith has never been clearly | 


ascertained. [ts growth was wisely restrained 
by rabbinical anathema until the close of the 
Talmudical writings, when in the Gaonic 
period it gradually crystallized, and Mai- 
monides in the twelfth century gave it 
yermanence. Therefore every reference to 
Roatan nations such as the Persians, 
Greeks, Romans, Idumeans, &c., extant in 
the Talmud could only concern itself with 
the material, and could take no cognizance of 
the spiritual well-being of those peoples. 
Assuredly a deadly hatred of the detestable 
practices, the vile rites, and the lascivious 
orgies of those heathen races justified the 
ban and the boycott proclaimed against them 
by the rabbis. Social and commercial inter- 
course was stringently forbidden so long as 
they remained entrenched in the strongholds 
of debauchery and idolatry. Once they 
renounced some of their hideous materialism, 
and took the pledge to conform to “ the seven 
Noachian precepts,” they passed out of the 
state of nakoom into the higher state of 
nochree, and ultimately, if so disposed, became 
gyret tsaydek. A war of extermination was 
preached not against the heathen, but against 
the vile things he did; and if, like the Old 
Guard, he preferred to die gamely rather than 
to surrender his disgusting fetishes to the 
remorseless invasion of Jewish Unity, the 
rabbis who penalized him by boycott, &c., 
merely displayed that zealous regard for their 
flock which is the basis of all rational govern. 
ment and the mainstay of the social fabric 
in times of turbulence and civic danger. 
This rabbinical attitude towards the heathen 
is beautifully summarizedin Tractate Megillah 
13: “God smites the Gentiles and then 
heals their wounds.” Towards the Vochreem 
a less rigid discipline was in force: so much 
so that works of mercy and humane offices 
were ordained ; the Jews were directed to 
feed and clothe the poor and to bury the 
dead Nochreem (Ketuboth 61). Of these 
gyret tsaydek (righteous aliens), many rose to 
great eminence in the Jewish commonwealth. 
Onkelos, the author of the Targum, and Rabbi 
Akiba are well-known examples. Far from 
being “trained for generations in hostility 
and contempt towards Gentile nations,” every 
encouragement was given to the Hebrews to 
induce the Gentiles to enter the pale. This 


‘merely accords with the overwhelming 
' evidence of the Scriptures, which the rabbins 


crystallized into a dictum, “ Be rather of the 
persecuted than of the persecuting class,” 
and of which the well-known story of ‘ The 
Nochree and Shammai’ (rival of the great 
Hillel) is typical of the sympathies of the 
Jews of that age towards the world at large. 


' 
| 
| 
| 
1 
L. L. K 4 
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A modern Jew might imitate Rousseau, 
and “come, Prayer-Book in hand,” to make 
out a case for tolerance, for loving - kind- 
ness, and for a glowing regard for the 
welfare of all who wear the human form divine. 
The Jewish prayer-book is quite as faithful 
a mirror of Jewish ideals as is the Talmud 
itself. Tragic as is the story of the Jew, we 
hear no echoes of it in that storehouse of his 
sweetest longings and of his deep-rooted hopes 
of a brighter time. It voices no vengeance 
upon his aggressors either in this life or in 
the next. *gun, broadly speaking, in Ezra’s 
age, about 530 B.c., it grew for a thousand 
years till the close of the Talmud at the end 
of the sixth century c.g. Listen to this 
beautiful prayer wherein the orthodox 
Hebrew every day of his life enunciates the 
divinity of the soul and negatives the doctrine 
of everlasting damnation: “O my God! the 
soul Thou gavest me is pure: Thou didst 
create it: Thou preservest it within me: 
Thou wilt take it from me, and some day wilt 
return it to me again. Blessed art Thou, O 
Lord, who restorest souls unto dead bodies.” 
There is nothing here to differentiate between 
Jewish and Gentile bodies ; yet, in the Hebrew’s 
daily prayer tobe spared contact with undesir- 
able acquaintances, stress is laid upon this 
differentiation of “the son of the covenant” 
from one who is not a son of the covenant. 
I have said the destruction of the Gentile 
was never Israel’s avowed object; his 
conversion to belief in the Unity of God 
through divine agencies of knowledge and 
grace assuredly was. This may be demon- 
strated by a transcript of the grand “Aleynu” 
prayer, a veritable antique, breathing the 
majestic spirit of Ezra in an age of rampant 
Parseeism, by which it was in all likelihood 
evoked :— 


“Thou holdest out Thine hands unto sinners, and 
Thy right hand is stretched out to take back wan- 
derers......Thou hast selected man from the begin- 
ning, conferring upon him the privilege of standing 
before Thee...... And Thou in the plenitude of Thy 
mercies wilt take pity upon us, for Thou delightest 
not in the destruction of the universe. For it is 
said, Let the worldly man abandon his career and 
the man of sin his evil thoughts, returning unto the 
Lord, and He will take pity upon him, and unto 
God who multiplies pardon...... For Thou, the Lord, 
art delighted when the erring return and desirest not 
their death; as it is said, Say unto them, As I 
live, saith the Lord God, | long not for the death of 
the worldly ; rather let the sinner depart from his 
evil ways and live.” 

This prayer has been recited for more than 
2,000 years by hundreds of generations of 
Jews, by whom “everlasting damnation” 
was never mentally conceivable. How they 
could conceive it against the Gentiles I 
must leave to men of the Winwood Reade 
type to demonstrate As I said in my 
original reply, the statement is worthless and 
absurd, devoid of foundation, and contrary 
to historical evidence. 

M. L. R. Bresvar. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


Freperick Tennyson (9% S. xi. 27).—The 
statement in the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography ’ that “ the poet was for some years 
under the influence of Swedenborg and other 
mystical religionists, but returned in his last 

ears to the more simple Christian faith of 
ris childhood,” is entirely true, and all state- 
ments to the contrary are entirely the oppo- 
site of true. Frederick Tennyson did not 
die a Swedenborgian. This from one who is 
in a better position to speak than Mr. W. H. 
Buss, or any other advocate of “ New-Churchi- 
anity.” W. 


Bacon on Hercutes §. xi. 65).—It might 


“Q Lord our God, we are looking forward speedily | be said that Bacon was facetious, and was 


to behold the splendour of Thy power; when all 


making an absurd story yet more absurd ; 


abominations shall be driven out of the land and all| but the same reason could not be given for 


fetishes destroyed; when the world will be united 
under the kingdom of Shaddai ; when all the chil- 
dren of men will proclaim Thy name and the wicked 
will be turned unto Thee. Let all the inhabitants 
of the world recognize this, and know that unto 
Thee alone every knee must bow, every tongue 
must swear allegiance. Make them, O Lord, fall 
down before Thee and to the majesty of Thy name 

y court. Compel them to receive the yoke of 

hy kingdom, and do Thou reign over them for 
evermore.” 


The unrestrained universality of this incom- 
— rayer destroys the theory of ** ever- 
asting damnation of Gentiles” imputed to 
us by Winwood Reade. I will cite an 
excerpt from the Neelah (evening) service 
of Atonement, which may sutlice to pul- 
verize that groundless statement :— 


| the following inaccuracy, which is in another 


essay. He says that Jupiter by the counsel 
of Pallas sent for Briareus to come to his aid. 
Homer in the ‘ Iliad’ tells us that Pallas was 
then in rebellion against Jupiter, and that it 
was Thetis who brought Briareus to his aid. 
E. YARDLEY. 


Datry Winpows (9* 8. xi. 50).—There still 
exists in this village a similar relic of the old 
window tax to the one reported by C. F. Y. 
The wooden label is in this instance over a 
gable window of an ancient thatched house, 
and on it may be faintly traced the words 
**Cheese-room.” The house in question was 
greatly altered in 1898, up to which time a 
lower window bore the word “ Dairy ” painted 
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on & label over it. One or two other houses 

still contain ‘“‘dummy” windows painted 

upon them. This was done to avoid the tax 

in cases where a window was only necessary 

to maintain a uniformity in the architectural 

outline. Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


The square in which I reside contains 
some seventy houses, and the word “ Dairy,” 
in very old lettering, in some instances almost 
indecipherable, occurs above the pantry win- 
dow in four of them. The square was built 
between sixty and seventy years ago. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

48, Hanover Square, Bradford. 


In reply to C. F. Y. I clearly remember 
seeing “A Dairy ” painted in black and white 
over a window of Portobello Farm, Pulloxhill, 
Bedfordshire. I frequently saw it while I was 
vicar of Harlington, an adjoining parish, from 
1879 to 1894. W. H. DauBNey. 

St. Margaret's Gate, Bury St. Edmunds. 


The word “‘ Dairy ” was to be seen inscribed 
over a window in farmhouses, and places of 
greater pretension where cows were kept, 
until the abolition of the window duty. | 
have been familiar with many of these in- 
scriptions in various parts of the country, 
but fear that they have now nearly all of 
them perished from natural decay and want 
of paint. This isa misfortune, as they formed 
useful memorials of one of the worst taxes 
with which we were ever afflicted. There 
was one of these dairy-boards over a window 
in the Old Hall at Northorpe, near this town, 
in the year 1865 ; and I remember a Glouces- 
tershire friend, about eighteen years ago, 
directing my attention to a similar board on 
a farmhouse near Berkeley Castle. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


When I was a lad nearly all the older farm- 
houses in South Notts and Leicestershire, 
where Stilton cheese is very largely made, 
had the word “ Cheese-room” painted above 
the window of the room in which the cheese 
was stored. The reason was that given by 
your correspondent, but I was not aware that 
dairy windows were exempt from taxation, 
nor have I seen them so distinguished. 

C. C. B. 


PLotrtTine Partour S. xi. 48).—I believe 
that there is a portrait of Lord Delamer 
in the possession of Mr. N. Story Maskelyne, 
Basset Down, Swindon. He has, | know, 
several portraits of the Booth family. 

M. T. ATKINSON. 


Morpaunt (9S. x. 509 ; xi. 55).— 
Morden College has never been called “ Mor 
daunt.” The place has been always known 
as ** Morden College,” founded by Sir John 
Morden, a copy of whose will, dated 15 October, 
1702, is now before me, so spelt. On 22 De- 
cember last I sent you some information about 
pedigrees of the Morden family, which has 
not been referred to in any way. 

There is at Morden College a regularly 
consecrated chapel (or church), of which the 
well-known pees on the Rev. Henry Lansdell, 
D.D., has been resident chaplain for some 
years, and there are some curious registers 
under his charge, but principally of marriages 
during the eighteenth century, when partly, 
tradition says, owing to footpads and high: 
waymen—there was no nearer place for mar- 
riages than Greenwich or Old Charlton—so 
many were celebrated at Morden Chapel. I 
do not think the vicar of Kidbrooke, a newly 
built church here, could give J. M. T. i 
information, but possibly I might get some 
for him. G. C. W. 


“Muskec Berry” (9 §S. x. 509).—The ‘ Cen- 
tury Dictionary’ defines muskeg as a bog, a 
soft mossy or peaty spot. Muskeg berry is 
not mentioned, but it is evidently a berry 
that grows in swampy ground, perhaps a 
cranberry or a variety of huckleberry. See 
these names, also bilberry, blueberry, and 
swamp-blackberry, in ‘Century Dictionary.’ 
I asked a Canadian who knew the flora of 
his neighbourhood, but the name was not 
familiar to him. Joun E. Norcross. 

Brooklyn, U.S. 


RETARDED GERMINATION OF SEEps §, 
x. 287, 358; xi. 53).—The statement (quoted 
at the last reference) that a certain species of 
poppy has reappeared after being presumably 
extinct for 2,000 years is remarkable from 
several points of view. It implies (1) that 
the poppy was no mere local variety ; (2) that 
the fortuitous introduction of seed to the 
cleared space was absolutely impossible ; (3) 
that the non-existence of this species else- 
where throughout the centuries was con- 
tinuously and exhaustively verified ; and (4) 
that a comprehensive botanical description 
of the world’s flora exists written at least 
2,000 years ago, whereby the identity of this 
resurgent species is indubitably establishable. 
After granting these premises it is easy to 
endow the buried seed with the power of 


resisting disintegrating agencies such as per- 
colating moisture, &c., for the requisite period. 
Yet in the case of mummy seeds preserved 
under almost ideal conditions, so high an 
authority as De Candolle definitely pro- 
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nounced against their ever having germi- structure enshrining relics of holy men, such 
nated, whilst freely admitting that American | as an altar-crypt, tomb, or “tabernacle.” 
maize and other seeds fraudulently foisted on | The location of the mendicants in the parvise 
unwary Egyptian tourists sprout readily | would thus make them suitably near the 
enough. All this makes one suspect some | confessionals. J. Dormer. 
error of observation on the part of the) 
reporter of the papaveraceous historiette,, QueEN Sive (9 S. xi. 67).—Sive (riming 
especially as equally strange items are occa- with the number jive) isa well-known feminine 
sionally to be met with in any newspaper— Christian name in [reland. In Gaelic it is 
veracious enough in appearance, but provo- | written by some Sadhth, by others Saidhbhe. 
cative of scepticism upon examination. Occasionally it is translated into English as 
J. DorMER. Sabia. I do not know who was meant by the 
“Cup oF TREMBLING” (9 S. xi. 65).—It| Queen Sive of the Whiteboys. 
seems necessary to say something to prevent | James Piatt, Jun. 
the ‘‘ordeal” gloss being mistaken for| Lorp Wurrenttt (9% §S. xi. 49).—The fol- 
legitimate exegesis. Personally any view | lowing information is taken from Brunton 
about anything is permissible, but the hos-| and Haig’s ‘ Historical Account of the Sena- 
pitality of ‘N. & Q.’ is severely taxed when | tors of the College of Justice’ (Edinburgh, 
it has to entertain crude guesswork. The! 1832):—James Scougal, of Whitehill, son of 
word tarelah (in A.V. “trembling” and| John Scougal, Lord Whytekirk, entered 
“astonishment ”) is in R.V. rendered “stag- | advocate 8 June, 1687, and was admitted 
gering” (Isaiah li. 17, 22; Psalm Ix. 3), and | without trial, having presented a petition 
there is no dispute that intoxication, not | to the Lords representing 
a but in a figure, is meant. Of easily | “that he had served seven years as commissar of 
accessible commentaries, Prof. Skinner's Aberdeen, and in that time had applyed himself to 
‘Isaiah’ in the “Cambridge Bible Series” will | the study of the municipal and civil laws, and that 
probably suffice to clear the phrase, which | he did not suppose himself qualified to undergo the 
presents no real difficulty. C.S. Warp. | 
Crossinc Knives anp Forks (9° S. viii. He was afterwards appointed one of the 
325, 433; ix. 14, 357; x. 74, 254).—I suspect commissaries of Edinburgh, nominated an 
that the distinction M. E. N. makes between Ordinary Lord on the death of Lord Pres- 
crossing knives and crossing a knife and a| mennan, and took his seat 9 June, 1696, 
fork goes to the root of the matter. Was not by the title of Lord Whitehill. He died 
the crossing of knives first thought unlucky 23 December, 1702. It may be noted that 
because it was a crossing of blades, and so John Scougal, Lord Whytekirk, the father of 
suggested the clash of swords? In the Mid- Lord Whitehill, wasason of Sir John Scougal, 
land counties, when I was a lad, we used to of Scougal, and brother of Patrick, Bishop of 
leave our knife and fork crossed on our plate Aberdeen. He was nominated an Ordinary 
when we desired a second “help,” and side Lord on 17 February, 1661, and died in 
by side when we did not. Cc. C. B. | January, 1672. J. A. 


Edinburgh. 
DANTEIANA xi. 29).—In Camerini’s 
edition of the ‘ Divina Commedia ’ the follow- FasHion IN LANGUAGE (9 §. ix. 228, 352, 
ing note is given as.from the ‘Commento’ of | 435 ; x. 251, 337).—It does not seem to me 
Francesco Buti: “ A’ perdoni, alle chiese, | that “cure” is an abbreviation of “ curiosity.” 
dov’ é il perdono, cioé |’ indulgenza, e perd| Rather, it is what it appears, and implies 
molto concorso.” that the drollness exhibited is either a cure 
Dean Church alludes to the passage in his| for the dumps or a bar against imitation. 
essay on Dante (p. 169), translating it “the | Thus the late Mr. Stead’s performance was 
blind men at the church doors” ; and Long- | “a perfect [or ‘ regular *Jcure.” W. C. B. 
fellow’s version is :— H 
Thus do the blind, in want of livelihood 
Stand at the doors of churches asking alms. remark anent the meaning of the word “cure, 
te alone te bis I beg to be permitted to mention that many 
y one in nis " contessionals. . years ago a music-hall artist, dressed in an 
V. 8. eccentric costume, caused sensation by singing 
As “perdoni” seems a Dantesque generic | night after night for months, if not for years, 
term for shrines of any kind, Cary’s rendering | a comic song entitled ‘A Cure, a Cure, [ am 
is fairly acceptable. A “ confessional ” (other- | a perfect Cure.’ 
wise “confession” or ‘‘confessionary”) is a Tt may not be out of place to add that I 
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was informed at the time, by a member of 
**The Mohawk Minstrels,” that Mr. Stead, 
the artist to whom I refer, who became widely 
known as “Stead the Cure,” or as “The 
Cure,” when in poor circumstances purchased 
the song I have named for a few shillings ! 
His gain by the transaction must have been 
very considerable indeed. ‘* Soft words, with 
nothing in them, make a song ” (Waller). 
Henry Geratp Hope. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


“ Prace” (9 §. x. 448).—The saying that 
no house was allowed to bear this title unless 
it had been slept in by royalty is a piece of 
folk-lore. The word is merely a variant of 
“palace,” and means a mansion of some 
degree of local importance. The Welsh plas 
is an exact equivalent, and is apparently the 
British form of the Latin word palatium. 
The squire’s mansion, or the principal resi- 
dence in a village, is often called Plas, or 
Plas Mawr, “the Great Mansion.” 

Joun Hopson Martruews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


FIREBACK DATED 1610 (9 S. xi. 30).—With 
the owner of these arms will, perhaps, be 
found associated the name of either ovale 
Harries, or Herries, by whom the hedge- 
hog or urchin was borne allusively to the 
French “hérisson.” It also appears in the 
French coat of Le Heérisse; but both the 
hedgehog and its congener the porcupine 
being rare achievements in Resales Mr. 
TOWNSHEND may find some difficulty in 
tracing these arms—for a fireback, somewhat 
elaborate. Glover’s ‘Ordinary of Arms’ 
ives “ Argent, a fesse between three hedge- 
ao sable,” for Metford, and “Gules, a 
fesse between three hedgehogs argent,” for 
Claxton (Edmondson’s ‘Complete Body of 
Heraldry, 1780, vol. i. See also Berry’s 
*Encyel. Heraldica,’ vol. ii.). The hedgehog 
was the badge of Sir Henry Sidney, the 
eminent statesman and favourite of Ed- 
ward VI. (Harl. MS. 353, fol. 145), and was 
the device used in several instances by 
foreigners, among whom were the Crequi 
family, Prince Butera, Marshal Turenne 
(Pallisser’s ‘ Heroical Devices,’ pp. 6, 83), and 
René Nicolas Charles Augustin de Maupeou, 
Chancelier de France in 1768. Guillim’s 
‘Heraldry’ says: “He beareth azure three 
hedgehogs or, by the name of Abrahall. The 
hedgehog signifieth a man expert in gather- 
ing subsistence, and one that providently 
layeth hold upon proffered opportunity, and 
so maketh hay (as we say proverbially) 
whilst the sunne doth shine, preventeth 
future want” (ed. 1638, p. 211). The peculiar 


symbolic meaning in heraldry of the hedge- 
hog is that it is said to pull the grapes from 
their stalks, and gather them into a heap, 
into which it rolls itself, to carry the grapes 
on its prickles or spines to its young. Pliny 
says: “Hedgehogs make their provisions 
beforehand of meal for winter ; in this they 
wallow and roll themselves upon apples and 
such fruit lying under foot, and so catch them 
up with their prickles, and one more besides 
they take in their mouth, and so carry them 
into the hollow trees” (bk. viii. chap. xxxvii.). 
It was thus the device of the amorevole, 
whose motto was “Non solum nobis,” in 
allusion to the spines laden with fruit for its 
young. J. Hotpen MacMIcHakL. 


The fleur-de-lys may probably point to the 
Hawkins family, who were great in Glouces- 
tershire 1610, while the hedgehogs indicate 
that of Abrahall, a celebrated family in West 
Gloucester. I should like to hear in what 
part the fireback was found. GLOUCESTER. 


ARCHITECTURAL “ (9% §. x. 489). 
—A “folly” which makes an effective item 
on the sky-line high above the Vale of Nidd, 
toward Wharfedale, is “ Yorke’s Folly,” an 
imitation ruin, of which three massive 
“stoups” or piers remain standing, and 
which is said to have been built in a time 
of famine, at the expense of a member of the 
still existing Yorke family, who paid fourpence 
and a loaf of bread per day to the labourers 
on the building. The tower of Hadlow Castle, 
which is a conspicuous landmark in the 
Medway valley, between Tonbridge and 
Wateringbury, is known as May’s Folly. It 
is an erection of about the middle of the 
last century, a tall slender shaft, and a very 
fine specimen of the domestic Gothic. Its 
“folly ” is said to consist in the fact that it 
was built to its great height in order that 
the sea might be visible from its summit. A 
third and quite recent “folly” is a mill 
chimney in Bingley, Yorkshire, which for 
some architect’s or owner’s whim was built 
in spiral form. It is a square in section and 
perfectly upright, or plumb, but each succeed- 
ing square of stones has been placed so that 
its corners are a little to one side of the 
corners of the square below; hence the 
corners curl ye the chimney, from foot 

top, in screw fashion. 
H. SNowpen Warp. 
If a complete list of these is wanted the 
following may be noted. “Johnson’s Folly,” 
otherwise known as “Little Belvoir” and 
Broughton Castle, stands on the top of what 
is usually called Broughton Hill, near Wart- 


naby, Leicestershire. It is a conspicuous 
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object for many miles round, and the view 
from it extends into seven counties. Some 
four miles to the north-west of this, near to 
the Nottingham and Melton Mowbray turn- 
pike, is Folly Hall, built, I believe, by a man 
named Brett, and certainly occupied by one 
of that name in my young days. It is close 
to the boundary of the parishes of Hickling 
and Upper Broughton, but I am not sure 
which parish it actually stands in. . 
C. B. 


Stow, in his ‘Survey of London,’ alludes to 
a house in the ward of Bishopsgate built by 
Jasper Fisher, and known as “ Fisher's Follie.” 
Associated with it in a couplet, as follows, 
are three others :— 
Kirkebyes Castell, and Fishers Follie, 
Spinilas pleasure, and Megses glorie. 
About a mile and a half from here along the 
road to Northampton is a farmhouse known 
as “ Buckby Folly.” I have often wondered 
why it was so designated, as there is nothing 
in its architecture betokening folly that I am 
aware of. Joan T. Page. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


CaRLYLe’s ‘Past AND PREsENT’ (9% §. xi. 
108).—The quotation in question 19 is meant 
for Old English, a language which is seldom 
quoted without being, as here, most absurdly 


earicatured. The ridiculous ew is for A.-S. ge, 
E. ye. The phrase meant would be, in true 
A.-5., “Ge Seaxan, nimath eowre [or eower] 
seaxas” ; but the first two words are a super- 
fluous addition. The story is not found in 
the oldest English, but occurs in Layamon’s 
* Brut,’ ed. Madden, vol. ii. 214, where 
Hengist’s signal to his men to slaughter the 
Britons is nimeth eoure sexes, take (or draw 
out) your knives. In Robert of Gloucester, | 
ed. Hearne, p. 125, it appears as nymeth youre 
saxes. Very much later, in Fabyan’s * History,’ 
ed. Ellis, p. 66, it is nempnith your seris. 
ALTER W. | 


PoRTRAIT BY ZURBARAN (9% §. x. 207, 352, 
514).—CoL. PrIpDEAUX may like to know that | 
{ think the ‘ Catalogue of the Hampton Court 
Pictures,’ just published, solves the enigma 
about Lady Whitmore. The ‘Catalogue’ 
expressly states that the ‘Lady Whitmore’ | 
at Hampton Court, sister of Lady Denham, 
was engraved under another name about 1780 
(I think as ‘ Lady Southesk’). Miss Brooks, 
the Lady Whitmore supposed to be repre- 
sented in the Hampton Court picture, was, 
however, a niece of Digby, Earl] of Bristol, 


long representative in Spain of Charles I. 
and Charles II. 
Now my friend’s collection contains a) 


good deal which is derived from a ver 
close connexion with both those Courts, and, 
as far as dates go. if the picture at Hampton 
Court is really incorrectly named, there 1s no 
reason why his should not be an original by 
Zurbaran, painted whilst Miss Brooks was in 
Spain with her uncle before the Restoration. 
I have to thank Cox. Pripgaux for the 
great interest he has taken in my query. — 


ae 


PrctuRE BY (9 §. xi. 109).— 
W. B. H. will find ‘The Last Day in the Old 
Home,’ by Robert Braithwaite Martineau, in 
the Tate Picture Gallery, Vauxhall Embank- 
ment. There is a short sketch of the artist’s 
life in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
and I believe the above picture is referred to. 

Herpert W. SorHern. 

Twickenham. 


The admirable and thoroughly origina 
‘Last Day in the Old Home,’ by the late 
Robert Braithwaite Martineau, referred to 
by W. B. H., is now in the Millbank Gallery, 
a gift by the painter's brother Edward. 
There is a photographic (not engraved) re- 
production of it, aed specimens of which are 
excellent, bad ones of little value. 

F. G. STePHENs. 


** CorROBOREE ” (9 S. xi. 69).—The origin 
of this word is explained in the work of my 
lamented friend the late Prof. Morris, ‘ Aus- 
tral English’: ‘‘The word comes from the 
Botany Bay dialect. The aboriginal word is 
korobra, to dance. In the same locality 
boroya or beria means ‘to sing’: probably 
koro is from a common Australian word for 
emu.” Herpert A. STRONG. 

University College, Liverpool. 


This is one of many rough-and-ready ex- 
periments in the Anglicizing of Australian 
aboriginal names. ecording to the Rev. 
William Ridley, M.A., one of the highest 


authorities on the language of the Australian 


blacks, the proper spelling of the original 
word is korobra, and its meaning is to dance. 
A dozen different renderings in English may 
be culled from the Australian books of the 
nineteenth century. Prof. Morris, in his 
‘Austral English,’ p. 99, gives the best history 


of the word with its uses and variations. 


J. F. Hoean. 
Royal Colonial Institute. 


“Sais’N” anp “TuHis’n” (9% xi. 89).— 


| There is no doubt that the 'n in this’n is all 


that is left of the Mid. Eng. kin, which was 
freely added to many similar words. See kin 
in the ‘H.E.D.,” LL. 6 b, where we find 


~ 
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examples of any-kin, fele-kin, many-kin, no- 
kin, other-kin, sere-kin, swilkin (swilk-kin), 
same-kin, this-kin, whilk-kin, what-kin. But 
shis’n is imitated from hisn, where the n is 
due to association with my, mine, thy, thine. 
This is explained, s.v. Kan, in the same 
neglected work. Water W. 


Wiscellancons, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The New Volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Vol. IX., being Vol. XXXIII. of the Complete 
Work. (A. & C. Black and the 7'imes.) 

Wir the present volume the great task of bringing 

up to date the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ is vir- 

tually accomplished, the end of the alphabet being 
reached. A supplemental volume, perhaps more, 
will serve as a general index to the whole work, and 
will facilitate reference, but the information to be 
supplied is presumably complete. Vol. IX. com- 

rises the alphabet between Strachey and Zwolle. 

t opens with an essay by the Rev. Prof. Collins 
upon methods and results in modern theology. 

is, which is written from a Broad Church stand- 

point, naturally opens out controversy, and is 
therefore unsuited to our columns. It is too late 
to suggest alterations, but in the case of a great 
printing centre such as Strasburg the Latin names 
Argentina, Argentoratum, &c., might be repeated. 
An important article on ‘Strategy,’ by Col. Hen- 
derson, should be read by the side of one even more 
important on ‘Tactics,’ the preparation and com- 
position of which have occupied no fewer than four 
authorities or experts. A good account of the late 
Bishop of Oxford is by the Rev. W. Hunt, who 
speaks of him as pens Aron all Englishmen as a 
master of every department of the “ historian’s work, 
from the discovery of materials to the elaboration 
of well-founded theories and literary production.” 
Sudan is treated by Prof. Keane, and so far as re- 
gards the French Sudan, which “since the decree 
of 18th October, 1899, has been only a geographical 
expression,” by M. Paul Louis. Recent events 
assign importance to the paper on ‘Sugar,’ which is 
by Messrs. Alfred and V. W. Chapman. 

It is only in the last quarter of a century, 
since the investigations have been undertaken of 
M. Bertillon and others, that a full study of suicide 
has been possible. It is a curious fact, considering 
the long-current assertion that in November English- 
men committed suicide through the spleen, that 
whereas the number of suicides per million in 
England and Wales averages 75 and in Ireland only 
17, in France it reaches 180, and in Saxony the 
enormous total of 392. Many striking conclusions 
may be drawn from the statistics. Thus, while in 
Denmark the rate per million is 251, in Norway it 
is only 69 and in Sweden 92. Under ‘Sunday’ the 
extension of the observance of what is called “ the 
Lord’s Day” is noted. ‘Surgery’ and ‘Surgical 
Instruments’ chronicle naturally a great recent 
advance. An anonymous and appreciative life of 
Mr. Swinburne is accompanied = a good portrait 
from a photograph. A life of John Addington 

monds is judicious, but reticent. A _ brilliant 
life of Taine is by the Hon. Maurice Baring. 

Taxation’ and ‘Technical Education’ are natur- 


ally important articles, with which, however, there 
is no temptation to deal. With the word tele we 
reach a series of scientific articles of the highest 
value: ‘Telegram,’ ‘ Telegraph,’ * Telephone,’ ‘Tele- 
scope.’ Great advance is chronicled under the last 
heading. Under ‘ Tenniel’ is given a capital repre- 
sentation of the fine ‘Dropping the Pilot.’ We do 
not agree with Mr. Gosse Chat the popular estimate 
of the genius of Tennyson was excessive; nor do we 
think it necessary to wait until another generation 
is reached for a final estimate. The portrait which 
accompanies the life is unfamiliar. Under the 
prefix therm come a series of interesting articles 
such as ‘Thermodynamics,’ ‘Thermometer,’ &c. 
*Tides’ are treated of by Prof. Darwin. ‘Titan 
Cranes’ have the fine illustration with which the 
reader is probably familiar. The unsigned life of 
Tolstoy, which is accompanied by a portrait, is one 
of the longest in the work, though that of Queen 
Victoria is naturally longer. ‘Trade Marks,’ ‘ Trade 
Organization,’ and ‘Trade Unions’ are all of great 
yraetical interest. An appreciative memoir of 

enry Duff Traill is a natural and an expected 
feature in the volume, to which, had he lived longer, 
he would probably have been a contributor. Much 
attention will, of course, be paid to ‘Transvaal,’ the 
history of which is told at length. Considerable 
space is, of course, devoted to the United States. 
A comprehensive title is that of ‘Woman,’ by 
Jeune. Mr. Lucien Wolff writes on * Zionism,’ and 
Mr. F. T. Marzials on ‘ Zola.’ 

‘Le Retour & la Ferme’ of Troyon, the ‘* Love 
and Life’ and ‘Orpheus and Eurydice’ of Mr. G. F. 
Watts, Mr. Whistler’s portrait of his mother, and 
the ‘Capitulation of Sedan,’ by Herr Anton von 
Werner, are among the Me Bal of famous 
pictures. Other illustrations comprise a fine photo- 
graph of Queen Victoria, views of typewriters, a 
portrait of the German Emperor, and some striking 
views to illustrate water supply. 

It is pleasant to congratulate the editors and the 
management generally on the completion of their 
great task. Je have no statistics, but we feel 
pretty confident in stating that no previous encyclo- 
peedia has obtained or merited equal support. 


Mr. R. LyDEKKgR has contributed to the Quar- 
terly Review a paper on ‘South American Animals 
and their Urigin,’ which shows extraordinary know- 
ledge of several intricate zoological problems. Until 
that vast land has been cautecel by competent 
naturalists in a manner far more thorough than at 
the present seems possible we cannot come to any 
series of conclusions which may not hereafter be 
subject to rearrangement, if not reversal. The 
extinct and contemporary animal life of South 
America seenis to point to a southern continent, or 
at least to some land connexion having once existed 
with the Far East. We apprehend, however, that 
students of geology will find several difficulties in 
admitting such a conclusion. The megalotherium, 
a large ground-sloth as big as an elephant, may 
possibly be still in existence, though we fear it is 
unlikely to be so. It has been looked for more than 
once, but never come upon. That the ground-sloth 
was contemporary with man cannot be reasonably 
questioned ; and it is fairly certain that at one 
time in Patagonia some of the natives kept it as a 
domestic animal. What can their motive have 
been for this? Did the creature supply them with 
milk, or was it retained for some mystical reason? 


Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu—‘* The Queen of the Blue- 


a 
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stockings’—is an interesting eighteenth -century 
character. It is the fashion to regard the women 
of those days as far less educated than their repre- 
sentatives at the present time. This we regard as 
a mistake. It is, of course, not fair to judge bya 
single example, but Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu may, 
we think, be taken in some degree as a type of a 
class, most of the members of which were in far less 
favourable circumstances, and therefore, for the 
most part, passed away unknown except to a very 
narrow circle of friends. Though she had great 
sympathy with literature of the higher kind, and 
had read widely, the essay she published on ‘ The 
Writings and Genius of Shakespear’ was not much 
valued. ‘The Early Art of the Netherlands,’ by 
Julia Ady, is a valuable criticism, unclogged, 
we are happy to say, with those technical terms 
for which some writers have so great an affinity. 
We have been much pleased by the notice—too 
short though it be—of Van der Weyden, an artist 
who is not appreciated in this country as he 
deserves. Students of Christian symbolism may 
like to know that Memlinc—who may have been, 
though the statement is doubtful, a pupil of Van 
der Weyden—painted for Sir John Donne, of Kid- 
welly, who was slain at the battle of Edgecote, a 
yortrait of the knight and his wife kneeling at the 
eet of the Blessed Virgin, while one of the attendant 
angels presents the divine babe with an apple. 
One of yhael’s Madonnas holds an apple, which 
was intended to shadow forth that obs was the 
second Eve. The paper on New Testament criticism 
is important, as it will help to clear the air of the 
fog and dust with which men who stand at the 
opposite poles of thought have succeeded in sur- 
rounding the subject. We ourselves can discover 
no reason why the works which form the canon of 
the Christian Church should not be judged by the 
same rules as have been found applicable to other 
wecious documents which have come down to us 
rom remote antiquity, but no one can protest too 
strongly against those who rush into the field of 
Biblical criticism without arduous preparation. 
Sir Michael Foster contributes a paper entitled ‘A 
Conspectus of Science,’ which we are very glad to 
have had the opportunity of reading. From the 
nature of the subject it can appeal to but few of 
those who would be most benefited by its perusal. 


ALL concerned in the production of the Devon 
Notes and Queries are to be congratulated on its 
success. So far from there being any falling off, 
the work progresses satisfactorily. If we remember 
aright, the number of coytributors goes on with 
steady increase. The plates, too, are all interest- 
ing. Among them is one of a noble armorial tankard, 
bearing the Exeter hall-mark of 1737, which once 
belonged to the church of Clyst St. George, but has 
found its way to New York. The paper on the 
seal of the borough of Honiton, oustalaahen by Mr. 
J. Gale Pendrick, and the plate that accompanies 
it are very interesting. The design is a great puzzle, 
and several futile guesses have been ventured upon. 
We dare not enter the lists with a solution, except 
by offering the mere guess that the present is in- 
tended for a copy of a medizval seal, the artist of 
which did not. understand the meaning of the object 
yut before him to copy. Is it possible that any 
impression of the borough seal made in Plantagenet 
times may be preserved in the Record Office, the 
Bishop's hassles, or elsewhere? Mr. H. Michell 


Whitley contributes an inventory of the goods 


belonging to John Strowbridge, a farmer of Ho- 
brayne, in 1576. It is an interesting catalogue of 
the personal possessions in a middle-class household 
of the time of Elizabeth. In one of the chambers 
was “a long cushen of churche worke.” This is 
interesting. The cushion was. we may feel sure, 
made out of vestments acquired when the churches 
were pillaged in the time of Edward VI. or when 
Protestantism became finally triumphant in the 
early years of Elizabeth. As a supplement we are 
given the first portion of the churchwardens’ 
accounts of | ot ee They begin in 1520, and, 
when concluded, will be ceil down to 1600. 
Judging from the fragment at present before us, 
it must be a valuable contribution to local know- 
ledge. The spelling of some of the words differs 
widely from that commonly found in documents of 
the same date and character in the middle and east 
of England. This no doubt indicates a difference 
of pronunciation, which should be carefully noted 
by philologists. Before the Reformation there were 
eight gilds or stores at Morebath, named respec- 
tively St. George, the Jesus Store, the Store of our 
Blessed Lady, St. Sidwell (St. Ceadwold), St. An- 
thony, the Alms Light Store, the Young Men’s 
Gild, and the Young Women’s Gild. There was 
also a church house, in which no doubt these gilds 
transacted their business; beer was brewed and 
stored there, and under its roof the ale feasts were 
held. On one occasion, indeed, these accounts 
speak of it as ‘‘ ye cherche ale howsse.” 


Botices to Corresyoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WF cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
- in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

H. 8. (“ Garage”).—Already noted. See 9 §. 
viii. 143, 230. 

J. A. C.—Diirer is strictly correct ; but it may 
be regarded as an English word, when Durer would 
do. 

CorricenpumM.—P. 116, col. 1, 1. 8, for “ Warwick- 
shire” read Northamptonshire. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCLENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENZEUM contains Articles on 
The WORKS of JOHN LYLY. SOPHOCLES and EURIPIDES in ENGLISH VERSE. 
The CORMAC SAGA. POLITICS and RELIGION in SCOTLAND. 
HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS in LONDON. 


NEW NOVELS :—The Pit; The Man in the Street; The Inn of the Silver Moon; The Living Buddha ; 
Outside and Overseas ; The Golden Kingdom ; Lavender and Old Lace. 
TRAVEL. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Mountain Adventures for Non-Climbers; Selections from Jowett ; General 
Tulloch’s Recollections ; M. Jaurés on the History of Socialism ; John Bull's Year-Book ; Evelina 
Local Education ; Newspapers of the World, 


LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


PROF, COWELL; The WILLIAMS DIARY; SALE; EDNA LYALL; TRANSLATIONS from TOL- 
STOY ; MARIA ALINDA BRUNOMONTI; The PUBLISHING SEASON. 


ALsO— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—Recent Publications; James Glaisher, F.R.S. ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS :—Minor Exhibitions ; The Lost Portrait by Francia 3 Sale ; Gossip. 


MUSIC :—Popular Concerts; Senhor Vianna da Motta’s Pianoforte Recital; Mozart and Haydn ; 
Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA :—‘ The Light that Failed’; ‘A Queen of Society’; ‘A Maker of Comedies’; Arthur Wilson’s 
Play ‘ ‘lhe Swisser’; The Westminster Play Accounts of 1564 and 1606 ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for February 7 contains Articies on | The ATHENAUM for January 31 contains Articles on 


THE LIFE and LETT a of MARTINEAU BESANT on EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LONDON. 
The RELIGIONS of ANCIENT EGYPT and BABYLONIA. MATTHEW ARNOL 4) NOTSROCES. 
TWO BOOKS on IKELANI The HOUSE of SELEBEL 
CHATEAUBRIAND 'S MEMOTRS in ENGLISH TWO NOTABLE CHL RC ‘WORKERS. 
A COMPANION of SHELLEY'S LAST DAYS HAKLEY, BAKL of OXFORD. 
NEW NOVELS (Lord Leonard the Luckless; Ky a Finnish Lake; Two FITZGERALD'S oman in FRENCH. 
Men and a Girt ; Lauder and her Lovers ; The Voice of the World ; BOOKS on CHIN 
Notin Fellowship) the EARLY CHL ic H. 
AMERICAN BOOKS. HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. 
SHORT STORIES SPANISH LITERATURE. 
OUR LIBKARY TABLE:—The Order of the Hospital of St. John of | SCOTCH HISTORY 
Jerusalem, Two Anthologies; Continental Rulers of the Nine- | OUR LIBRARY TABLE {Observations by Mr. Dooley , Coronation 
teenth Century; Horace's satires and Episties; Thackeray and Order of James I.; The ‘ Biographical ” Dickens; Emerson's 
Kingsley ; The Liberal Magazine; the Education Act. | Works; Lockhart’s Scott and ‘ Woodstock’; John Ingiesant ; 
LIST of NEW BOOKS Annuals; The Hibbert Journal ; A Life of Scheffel). 
The LATE WARDEN of NEW COLLFGE,; The METRICAL FORM LIST of NEW BOOKS 
of FITZGERALD The BARLIEST DUBLIN EDITION of | FICTION and FACT; AUGUSTUS J. ©. meee M. DE BLOWITZ; 


SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS; PROF. EARLE; SALE The ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY'S ‘TRANSACTIONS’ 
ALso— | ‘NOVA SOLYMA’; The PUBLISHING SEASON ; SALE. 
LITERARY GOssIP ALso— 
SCIENCE :— Recent Publications; Dr. Ferrers; Sir George Stokes; LITERARY GOSSIP. 
Societies; Meetings Next Week , Goxsip | SCLENCE :—Recent Publications; Societies; Meetings Next Week 


FINE AKTS :—Kaphael in Florence ; the Holland Fine-Art Gallery; Gossip 
A Lost Portrait by Francia; Notes from Kome; Lord Crewe's Col- | FINE ARTS : 


—Lady Dilke on French Engravers of the Eighteenth 
lection of Blakes Works; The Excavation of Gezer; Sales; 


rer ; | Century ; The Old Masters at burlington House ; Burlington Fine 
Gossip | Arts Club; Modern Inscriptions added to Old Silver Plate; The 
MUSIC :—Sir F. Bridge's Inaugural Address; HKroadwood Concert; | Sale ; Gossip. 
Symphony Concert ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. MUSIC :—‘A Princess of Kensington’; Mr. Borwick’s Pianoforte 
A:—A Snug Little Kingdom’; ‘The Honour of a Rogue’ Recital ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 


‘The Foreign Woman’; Gossip. DRAMA :— For Sword or Song’; ‘ When We Dead Awaken’; Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Athenwum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, K.C, 
And of all Newsagents. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


SMITH, ELDER & (0.8 LIBRARY BOOKS. 


“A WORK INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY "—TIM ES. 
HE MAGNUM OPUS OF OUR GENERATION.”—TRUT. 


In 66 i. 15s. each net in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. each net. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY AND SUPPLEMENT. 


Edited by Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B., and SIDNEY LEE. 


(Volumes 1 to 21 edited by Sir Lestre StepHEn. Volumes 22 to 24 edited by Sir Leste StzpHeEn and Sipyey Les. 
Volumes 27 to 63 and the three Supplementary Volumes edited by Sipwry LEB.) 
Note.—A full Prospectus of ‘ The Dictionary of National Biography,’ with Specumen Pages, will be sent on application. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 
W. M. THACKERAY'S WORKS. 


In 13 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 

This New and Revised Edition comprises Additional material and hitherto unpublished Letters, 
Sketches, and Drawings, derived from the Author’s Original MSS. and Note-Books; and each 
Volume includes a Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. 

*,* THE THIRTEEN VOLUMKS ARE ALSO SUP?PLIKD LN CLOTH BINDING, GILT TOP, 18s. 
*." A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specomen Pages, ' will be cont post free on application. 


OTHER EDITIONS OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


The LIBRARY EDITION. 24 vols. large crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 91, With 
Illustrations by the Author, ttichard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 
* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 26 vols. crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 41. 1ls. Con- 
taining nearly all the small Woodcut Iliustrations of the former Editions, and many new Illustrations by Eminent 
Artiats. «" The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


The POCKET EDITION, 27 vols. bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. each ; or 1s, in paper 
The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 


The “NOVELS. 13 vols. in gold- lettered — The MISCELLANIES. 14 vols. in gold- 
case, 21s. 


lettered cloth case, 21s. 


THE “HAWORTH” EDITION OF THE . 
LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


In 7 vols, large crown vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each; or in set cloth binding, gilt top, 2/. 2s. ihe Set. 

With Portraits and [llustrations, —a Views of Places described in the Works, reproduced from Photographs 
specially taken for the purpose b R. Bland, of Dufficid, Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. Barrow Keene, of 
Derby, Medalists of the Royal Petagraphie Society. Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs HUMPHRY 
WAKD, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. Gaskeil’s ‘Life of Charlotte Bronté’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, 
the eminent Bronté authority. 

*,” Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. small post 8vo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d.each. And the 
POCKET EDITION, 7 vols. small feap. vo, each with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. per volume; or 
the Set, in gola lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d, 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORH#S. Cheaper Edition. Edited and 
Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C., and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, bound in 
cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait-Frontispiece to each Volume. 7s. @d. per vol. 

*,” Alsothe UNIFORM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKs, in 17 vols. crown 8vo, bound in Sets, 

4/. 5s.; or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each ; and the POCKET EDITION in 8 Volumes, printed upon India Paper, 

with a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume. Feap. Svo, 2s. dd. each net, in limp cloth, or 3s. net in leather. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. Cheaper Edition. 
1 vol. with Portrait and Facsimile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese.’ Large crown 8vo, bound in 


cloth, gilt vop, 7s. 6d. 
*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION, in 6 vols. small crown Svo, 5s. each. This Edition contains 5 Portraits of 
Mrs Browning at different periods of life and a few [lustrations. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. Each Volume illustrated by a Vignette 


Title-Page. 10 vols, large crown Svo, 6s. each 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W, 
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